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THE INDIANS OF ARIZONA 
By SHARLOT WM. HALI 

MILE outside the city of Phoenix the Territorial Fair 

Grounds lie, with the second race-track in the West 

looped like a ring around an emerald alfalta field. Le 

low and above the grand-stand seatter groups of build 
ings, housing exhibits from the heaped-up, rainbow 
glistening ores of a thousand mines to a sheaf of six-foot, many 
headed Indian wheat. 

In the stalls and stables behind, sleek cattle and blooded horses 
doze undisturbed by sight-seers; the grand-stand is packed, and 
all eves are turned to the front, where mounted policemen art 
scurrying the omnipresent sulkevs and white-booted trotting horses 
off the broad, clean race-track. 


1 


by sunrise, long, grav clouds of dust might have been seen ris 


ing on all the country roads; and before the deep red-purple had 
faded on the saw-peaked desert mountains circling the valley, groups 


f riders on wiry ponies, and full-packed vehicles, from old freight 


wagons held together with rawhide to smart surrevs, were turn 
ing in through the wide gate to the alfalfa field 


Gav dresses fluttered out of the wagons and settled like a big 


flock of bright birds on the green field. Fat old women herded 
the long-legged, agile, vellow dogs out of the lunch-boxes, and fat 


old men lounged in gossiping groups. Some of the women wer 
bare-headed, with raven-black hair hanging down their backs; some 
wore cheap, flower-loaded hats in brilliant colors 

\ few of the old men were “long-hairs,” with the red handket 
chief still bound around their heads The voung men all wore 
soft black hats, light shirts, new overalls, and gay ties or necket 
chiefs, and their ponies, stl] steaming from races on the way in, 
were decked out with ribbons. [t was “Indian Dav” at the Arizona 
lair 

There was a stir among the groups in the field; all that cou 
find standing room climbed up in the wagons or hung along th 
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fence. A steady line of dust showed outside; then the dark-faced 


bandmaster stepped out into the race course, raised his baton, and 


the Phoenix Indian School band played up a stirring march. 

Back of the band came long swinging lines of gray-clad cadets; 
big fellows first, in full uniform with shining rifles. Back and forth 
through the military movements with precision and_ skill; then 
rank after rank followed, down to the little boys just arrived at 
school and hardly at ease in their new clothes. 

Then out between their own officers line after line of girls, in 
neat blue or red dresses, smooth dark hair tied with ribbons. How 
they marched! Up and down—the wee girls following all together 
and solemnly keeping step; every eve on the leader and the flag 
where the stars and stripes rose and fluttered in the desert wind. 

Five hundred Indian children, marching and counter-marching 
under the eves of parents and friends and tribesmen and ten thou 
sand white spectators, where fifty years ago the Pima woman gath- 
ered mesquite beans and stockaded their little fields of corn and 
squashes against raiding Apaches—and a white face was a wonder! 

There were all sorts of people on the grand-stand; grown men 
and women who had never seen an Indian before and to whom 
they were curiosities, not fellow human beings; men whose “In 
dian claims” for property lost in Apache warfare the Government 
was still investigating, and to whom the only good Indian was still 
a dead one; men to whom the Indian was only a reservation loafer 
and Indian schools a clear waste of good money: and men who 
had buried their comrades, shot beside them on the old trails, and 
harried the parents and grandparents of these children out of theit 
strongholds in the dim, blue, circling mountains down to the reset 
, 


vations and the peace of the conquered 


Kach spectator saw the scene in the measure of his own under 
standing, and the one man who, perhaps, understood the vesterda 
of those marching children best was most impressed with it all 
It is significant that the men who knew the Indian best in the old 
day are most just in their judgment of his present and his probable 
future, 

There are still a few, a very few, of the old scouts left—men 
whose quiet, competent service went far to bring the peace and civil 
ization of today, and whose names are scarcely known bevond theit 
own friends and comrades; men as different from the buckskin, 
bead and long-hair scouts of modern fiction as a cavalry bugle from 
a red tin whistle 

One of them sat on the grand-stand and watched the marching 
children. There was no curiosity in his quiet face, no amusement 


in his keen blue eves, no disapproval at money wasted, but the 
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most genuine interest. “I was thinking as I watched them,” he 
said. “It was in the fall of 1872 that General Crook began his 
first campaign, and by the late spring of '73 he had put most of 
the mountain Indians on a reservation on the Verde river. His 
idea was to get them where he could watch them—close to two mili 
tary posts, Camp Verde and Fort Whipple, and in a place where 
he could make them work and pay them for it. The Indians didn't 
understand, except a few of them; they had to be dragged in like 
whipped dogs, of course. 

‘Along in the late winter or spring I was coming up to Prescott 
from Walnut Grove alone over the trail; I'd been prospecting 
that was a good gold country. I raised a ridge and saw an Indian, 


then another and another—dozens of them. I thought my dav had 











Photo by C. H. Shaw 


MARICOPAS AT TERRITORIAL FAIR 


come. They were Date Creek Apaches. | reckon they had got as 
many prospectors as all the rest. We still remembered the Wick- 
enburg massacre and poor Dilly Dennison, and how they tried to 
kill Crook himself while he was holding a big talk right at Camp 
Date Creek 

‘| knew they had seen me. I just stood still and waited. They 
kept coming in single file along the backbone of a ridge; bucks, but 


they looked beat out—no arms and mighty little clothes. Some 


had dirty rags tied around their heads or arms or legs where they 
had been wounded. There was a lot of squaws, carrving bundles, 
and babies too little to walk; a herd of scrawny, dirty children run 


ning behind. 
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“They were all poor and thin, nearly all more than half naked 
and it was cold—and such miserable little bundles of old rags and 
dried mescal and acorns—all they had in the world. One old 
squaw had a broken Dutch-oven on her head with a few pine-nuts 
in it, all she had. Along behind I saw the troops and the pack 
train. 1| tell you blue cloth never looked better to me; | knew | was 
safe then, 

“Crook had been chasing those Indians all over the mountains 
all winter, and now they were being herded in to Whipple on theit 
way to the Verde reservation. They didn’t understand what was 
going to be done with them. They were scared and starved and 
some sick and wounded. | never saw such a miserable lot of human 

be 


beings in my life. 
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APACHE WOMEN BRINGING Woop 


“That's what I saw while those children were marching; I stood 
right back on that ridge among the pines and saw their parents 
and grandparents trail along like a lot of hunted covotes down t 
Whipple to see what the old Gray Fox would do to them. The 
mothers of some of these girls were children in that outfit; they 
pounded acorns on a rock to make bread, and dressed in skirts 
of cottonwood bark. Some folks think the Indian was better oft 
before the whites came; it was a free life, but they starved oftene 
than they were full, and the strong tribes hunted the rest like 
coyotes after jack rabbits. 

“It couldn't last—Crook told them that. It was learn white man’s 
ways, or go like the buffalo. These children have a chance, any 
way; these girls won't pound acorns on a rock. It don't matter how 


many of them go back to the blanket; they wont go back to skirts 
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APACHE WOMAN AND BaB\ 





f cottonwood bark If every white child that went to) school 
learned something and made use of it, things would be nighty dit 
ferent from what thev are Phose childre it there are full as 


far away from that pine ridge as any white child would be with the 


same chances 


} } j } 


The bandmaster led the mareh through the gate into the alfalt 


al 


held; lis men piled their instruments into one of the wagons and 
the cadets stacked arms beside them. Girls and bovs in school dress 
visited with their parents and friends from the reservation. The fat 
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old men fingered the gray uniforms and told of scouting under 
Juan Chivari; everywhere yesterday and today intermingled—with 
today well to the front. 

The scene was typical of present day Indian condition in Arizona : 
the voung people are on the white man’s road, and the older ones, 
mast of them, reconciled to the change. There is no longer an 
“Indian problem,” except the universal problem of practical educa 
tion which will make the individual master of his environment. The 
grandsons of famous warchiefs now attend school or work at trades. 
and their descendants will be respected citizens in the land which 
their ancestors fought so hard to hold from the white man. 

Arizona has the distinction of having within her boundaries the 
fiercest tribe of Indians in the United States, and three of the most 











OLD WHITE MOUNTAIN APACHE MEDICINE WOMAN 


(Stoned to death by her people for foretelling a frost which destroyed the 
spring planting of corn and squashes.) 

civilized and peaceful. The name of the Apache is inseparable fron 

that of Arizona; but he did not call himself an Apache till he learned 

it on the reservation; to himself he was the Tinneh, or Dinde—‘the 

man.” 

\nd he was a Man—wild as a hawk, cunning as a fox, sinewy an 
enduring as a mountain goat; savage, merciless, but a foe worthy 
any man’s steel. ‘The sun-scorched barren deserts and rough, in 
accessible mountains that were his home shaped him to their own 
mold. He could travel on foot seventy or eighty miles in a day, it 


hard-pressed, as many army officers have attested ; he could do with 


out water an incredible time in the desert heat, and live on roots 


and seeds for weeks at a time 
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Photo by Hartwell 
AN APACHE TYPE 
There is, | suppose, nothing in Western life so absolutely s 
understood and misrepresented as Indian character. The average 


conception of the Indian is built up from romantic stories i 
he is endowed with all the white man’s finest or most evil qualit 
or from exclusive study of the atrocities of savage warfare 
In the nature of things neither could be 





a white man glorified nor a white man “satanized.”— T¢ 


tive human being, whose mental processes correspond t 


» his environ 
ment—to wild, unpeopled regions—to the round of the seasons, 
storm and wind and freezing cold and burning sun with no roof 
overhead; to finding food on any wild acre of hill or mesa, and 
to such shelter as the deer and squirrels know 

Nature does not coddle. If the Indian had not wit to find some 
thing with which to fill his stomach, it went empty Che ground 


squirrel was better housed. Less provident than the rats and 
rels, he made the most meager provision tor the future, and his 
feasts were always less certain than his famines 


Of whatever tribe or locality, his mental development corresponded 


to the inevitable experiences of his daily” lite Hlis religion, o1 
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mysticism, was rooted in natural phenomena—storms, wind, light 
ning, cold, fire. 

Most observers have been too ready to read a white man’s emo 
tions into the Indian; or, having nothing on which to base an unde 
standing of him, to attach a ready-made, misfit interpretation, 

The Apache has been made a type of ferocity and endurance. 
other tribe his 


lacking in all affection. There has been perhaps mn 

equal in physical endurance, and his mental cunning and imperious 

temper made him master and dreaded foe in his own land. But 

among themselves the Apaches are rather talkative; inclined to joke 

and play tricks, and fond of games, and real affection is not wanting. 
ms 


Their old customs, in common with those of all Indians, are dying 


out, and in another generation will be forgotten. 


Captain John D. Lurgess, who served with General Crook a 














APACHES AT Hom! 


SS} ( tiie \] ich ( Ve | LAV E cll t! ceresting 
account of some f thei aracteristics customs at the tim 
when their vel Nally is menace al a are lto the w te settlers 
of Arizona 

‘The male \pache has very littl of what civilized people call 
tenderness in Jus make-up; priding himself on his disregard ot 

. - } 1 ] . 

personal danger, Nis madifference to pai fearlessness, and disdain ot 
anvthing feminine Nevertheless there is a strong undercurrent of 
ve tor Ins cluldren: the stronger perhaps that it is only expresses 
n unguarcde ent 


‘] once witnessed an outburst of this paternal affection which the 


\pa Ie has beer said not to p SSCSS Me veral Co OLCTO, Souther 
White Mountat \pache children were playing on the banks of the 
Gala river near Itzra Hoag s house at the sub AL CIE one day 


\ugust, 1881. One of the little fellows, naked except for the me 


itable G-string, fell into the river: the water was at flood from. the 
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Photo by Hartwell 








A FAMILIAR TYPE OF THE OLDER MEN 


summer rams, and very muddy, and the “eskine™ (boy) disappeared 


“The alarm was sounded by the ‘nod-o-lee-nas’ (girls) on the 
bank, the bovs being too manly to make an outery The father, whi 
was dressing some rawhide strings for a new riata near-by gave a 
jump, and ran along the bank till he caught sight of the bov’s G 
string. He plunged in, and, after buffeting the mighty current fort 
fifty vards or so, brought the child to the bank. When he had 
crawled up the bank, he enfolded the lad in his arms in a fervent 
embrace, looking intensely into his face for signs of life 

“When he was satisfied that the boy was safe, he looked up at the 


crowd that had gathered, and, seeing a smile of amusement at his 


} ) } ' 


concern on the faces of the bueks, he held the bov at arm's 
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administered a resounding whack on his little sitting-down place, and 
flinging him on the sand, walked stolidly back to his rawhide. 

“The Apache father’s feeling was only for his male children; he 
showed no interest of any sort in a girl, and she belonged absolutely 
to her mother. As the girl approached womanhood, the mother used 
all her art to enhance her appearance that she might bring a good 
price from some admiring buck. This purchase price belonged t 
the mother, and the average Apache squaw is the most avaricious, 
miserly being on earth. 

“In June, 1876, some of the Chiricahua Apaches refused to be 
moved to San Carlos and tried to compel the two sons of 








Photo by Hartwell 


ARIZONA INDIAN BASKETS (Moqui, Havasupai, Pima and Apache. ) 


Cochise, Natchie and Chatto, with their following, to accompany then 
to Mexico. \fter a severe battle near Ft. Bowie, the secessionists 
got the worst of it, and under Juh, their war-chief, and Geronimo 
who was then only a crafty medicine man, fled to the higher parts 
of the Chiricahua mountains and defied the troops to bring them in 

“It fell to the writer to help disperse them, and, following a small 
band near the head-waters of the White river, we came upon the 
body of a girl child about six months old, with. its head crushed 
Two days later we captured the band, consisting of a buck named 
Ez-kin-tzine, his two wives and many children. After their sur 
render and a good feed of hard-tack and coffee, the mother of the 
dead child related in an ear-piercing shrill cry how the father, when 
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Photo by Hartwell 


APACHE GIRLS 


our advance was close to them, and the child cried and made a 
noise, seized it and dashed out its brains on a rock. 

“The mother expatiated on the beauty of the child and declared it 
would have grown to be as lovely and attractive as herself, and that 
her husband had paid ten horses, two rifles, and one hundred Mexican 
dollars for her. She thought the child ought to be worth half as 
much, and then and there filed a bill against her husband for five 
horses, one rifle, and fifty Mexican dollars, and begged the Lieutenant 
in command to audit the bill and see that the United States Indian 
agent at San Carlos enforced payment when they got to the agency. 

“In May of °76, while moving the submissive Chiricahuas from 
Bowie reservation to San Carlos, a squaw asked permission to fall 
out. When the column reached Cedar Springs that night, she had 


overtaken us with a new-born babe strapped to her back. The child 
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was a girl, and her whole talk was of what she would be offered for 
it at marriageable age. 

“The squaws are careful of the girls apparently only for the price 
they will bring; they pay very little attention to the boys after they 
are old enough to run about; the father takes full charge of their 
training. The squaws do most of the mutilating of dead enemies. 
The bucks look on and applaud, but | am told by \paches whose 
confidence | have gained, that what little scalping the tribe has 
been known to do was done by the squaws; with the exception of 
the Tonto Apaches who in early days practiced scalping almost gen- 
erally.” 

There are perhaps 5,000 Apache Indians in Arizona, attached to 
the San Carlos and White Mountain Agencies; the small but ex- 
tremely interesting Mescalero group having their home in New 
Mexico. There are about 1,200 children of school age at the two 
reservations, and something more than half of them are in day 
school at home or in the boarding schools. 

In a group of school children the faces of the Apaches, keen, alert, 
wilful, or sullen and stubborn, stand out. They are a type apart 
wilder, stronger, more difficult to manage and more able when once 
they respond to instruction. Some of the children are beautiful as 
young deer, with smooth brown skins and black eves of haunting 
beauty and wildness. 

They love color, and dress in the bright, rich reds which other 
\rizona Indians do not use. Some of their bead-work is fine, and 
their baskets show very original and intricate designs. They have 
as a whole suffered least from contact with the whites, and have 
kept the sturdy physique which was characterized more by endur- 
ance and muscular development than by size. 

Many of the men go away from the reservations to work, and 
they are good unskilled laborers, doing pick and shovel work on the 
railroads and the United States reclamation projects. On the res- 
ervations they cut wild hay and wood, and have considerable num- 
bers of cattle. Of all Southwestern tribes the Apaches and Navajos 
are most likely to persist, and to blend their strong, wild traits into 
the character of future generations. 

Most of the Apaches now use the dress of the whites, with fan 
tastic individual variations ; but they have not become house-builders 
to any extent. The little round-topped hovels of bent poles, coVv- 
ered with bear-grass, old canvas or tin cans cut open, are sti!l the 
usual home, and there is little attempt at furniture or house-keeping 

Of all the white man’s “medicine,” (after whiskey and tobacco) 
the Indians have taken most kindly to canned goods. The idea of 


dinner in a tin can meets his fullest approval, and every camp and 
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OLD-TIME MESCALERO APACHE CHIEF IN FULL DRESS 


wick-i-up has its “kitchen-midden”™ of empty and rusting tins. The 
trader in a remote little store on the White Mountain reservation 
had long catered to this taste with tomatoes in gaudy cans and the 


cheap pears and peaches which are a prime luxury, when it occurred 


to him to break the monotony of long days alone with an Edison 
phonograph. 

The machine came in due time and was started going; the whirt 
and burr of “Dollie Grav” in an unmusical tenor disturbed the 
desert atmosphere \ group of voung bucks riding m tor a littl 


monte, with canned pears “on the loser.” heard the outburst, and 
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BLIND OLD PIMA WoMAN 


circled round and round the store at a safe distance trying to figure 
out the cause. When after a brief silence the joyous notes of “Mr. 
Johnsing, Don’t Get Gay” floated out of the door, they turned their 
ponies and rode headlong back to the camp. “White man heap 
drunk!” they announced. 

The older heads decided to go over and investigate, followed at 
a respectful distance by half the tribe. A dog-fight was on the ma- 
chine, but the trader switched on a comic recitation and a few 
songs, as more suited to his audience. Half an hour of persuasion 
had brought the most daring no nearer than the door, when a griz- 
zled old buck with a sinister scar across his face drew his blanket 
tight and walked up to the counter. He watched the waxen cylind- 
ers go on and off, then turned with a look of supreme disgust at 
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the cautious heads poked in at the door. “Ugh! Canned white 
man!” he grunted, and stalked off to his pony. 

When the full history of Arizona is written it will be seen how 
large is the early debt to the Pimas and Papagos. The Spanisl 
found these friendly, peaceful people settled along the river valleys 
of Southern Arizona, growing corn and squashes and tobacco and 
cotton; making their pottery and baskets, and weaving blankets ot 
cotton that would hold water. 

They still preserve vague traditions of their gradual progress 
north from Mexico, and in race-traits and customs show their kin 
ship with the southern peoples. From the Spanish missionaries, 


and from barter with tribes whom the Spanish had visited earlier. 
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PIMA WOMAN MILLING CORN 


1 


they added wheat, barley, chickens, and a few goats and horses t 
their domestic economy 

They understood irrigation and had canals and ditches in the Gila 
and Salt River valleys, covering farms of some extent. The stores 
of grain and squashes which they offered for barter were an import 
ant food-supply to early emigrant-trains, saving more than one party 
from hunger. 

The fields and stores of the Pimas and VPapagos were always 
subject to raids from the nomadic, predatory Apaches; and though 
both tribes were good enough fighters and had held their own, they 
welcomed the white emigrants as a further protection. Their scouts 


led the first expeditions aginst the Apaches and were of great 
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assistance, and the Pima villages at Maricopa Wells were a regular 
depot of supplies until military posts were established. 

\fter the Mormon settlements were made, higher up the Gila 
river, the Pimas were deprived of sufficient water for their fields, 
and abandoned the growing of corn and tobacco. It is doubtful 
if any specimens of the Pima cotton blankets exist except thos¢ 
secured by the Bartlett expedition, 

The Pimas and Papagos are of one origin, though at the present 
time the larger bodies of them have different reservations. The 
Maricopas, who since 1846 have lived near the Pimas, are a Colorado 
river tribe, and formerly lived near the Cocopahs on the lower river. 
\fter quarrels with the Yumas they asked protection from the Pimas 

















Photo by Hartwell 
PIMA “‘KEES’’ OF MUD AND ARROW WEED 


and removed in a body to the vicinity of Maricopa Wells. At pres 
ent they arelocated along the Salt river just above its junction with 
the Gila. 

In 1859, Colonel Silas St. John, as agent, distributed the first seeds 
and farming implements among these Indians. The plows were 
the single-horse “nigger plow” of Southern cotton-fields, and, having 
no work-horses, the Pimas hitched in a tandem team of squaws, ‘who 
pulled by a rawhide rope, and laughed with delight to see the furrow 
roll over behind them. 

Up to this time the women had dressed in skirts of the soft, inner 
bark of the cottonwood tree; the method of tailoring was to tie a 
strip of bark around the waist and draw long strips under it till a 
thick fringe dangled from the waist. Colonel St. John bought at 
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Yuma six dozen dresses of English print and distributed them among 
his people, the first dresses worn by the Pima and Maricopa women. 

It should be recorded to the credit of the Pimas that they are 
probably the inventors of the American breakfast-food idea. They 
boil their plump-grained wheat, spread it thinly in the sun till dry, 
and then parch it lightly and store it for exactly such use as the 
best “patent” product; except that this “chu-ah” may appear at any 
meal of the day, boiled again into a very palatable mush, or a stew 
with a jack-rabbit for flavoring. 

There are perhaps 4,000 Pimas left, settled along the Gila’ and 
Salt rivers, and at the agency at Sacaton. The Pima agency farm 
is conducted as far as possible as a school in farming, and is said 
to be the best Indian-agency farm in the United States. The Pimas 
take kindly to farming, and with sufficient water would become self- 
supporting and prosperous. They grow considerable wheat and have 
some stock, and the men work whenever wood-cutting or pick-and¢ 
shovel work can be had. 

The Pima women make the finest baskets of the Arizona tribes ; 
Pomo work in delicacy of stitch. 
The children nearly 
at the Phoenix 


some of them close rivals to the 
and in the most intricate and artistic designs. 

all attend school at the reservation day-schools or 
school. 

The Pimas lack the alert fire and sullen vet keen spirit of the 
Apaches, as well as the trim, sinewy build and quick movements of 
the mountain-bred people. They are of no more than medium size ; 
often stoop-shouldered, the women shapeless and stocky, with heavy- 
featured, good-natured faces. 

Since the settlement of the valley with white people, the Pimas 
have developed tuberculosis until nearly all of them are more or less 
affected, and the records of the resident Presbyterian missionary 
show that two out of every three deaths of adults are from this 
disease. It must be due chiefly to inoculation from the large num- 
bers of pulmonary invalids that yearly spend the winter in the Salt 
River valley; for, while some families have small adobe houses, 
the climate is so mild that they practically live outdoors the veat 


round. 
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Indians have very slight resistance to disease, and one who sickens 
seriously seldom recovers. The Southwestern tribes are all steadily 
diminishing, and some of the lesser ones are almost extinct. Con 
tact with the white man’s vices has been fatal, and clean, strong 
blood is rare. 

The Pimas have always buried their dead in deep graves, wrapping 
them in many blankets. ne thing the whites have taught, and the 
hope of every Pimas is to be buried in a “store coffin.” To this end 
they will make any sacrifice, and the desire sometimes has its amus 
ing side. 


\ young Pima stricken with death had a beef steer or two: lhe 


ordered them sold in haste, and a coffin and a new suit of clothes 
bought. He was still alive when they were brought; he put on 
the clothes, laid down in the coffin to see if it was a fit, and was s 
pleased that he refused to get out, and died in it \nother mat 


thought to be dving of consumption, had his coffin brought that he 
might see it. He recovered and lived two vears, but kept the coffir 
as the ornament of his house and his greatest prick 

There are now only a little more than 450 Maricopas, and th 
births scarcely make good the deaths. The Maricopas have retaine 
their own language and the customs of the Colorado river Indians 
They burned their dead in a pyre of brush and logs, until recent! 
the missionaries have induced some of them to burv instea 

The Maricopa women make beautiful pottery in fantastic or most 
graceful shapes, painted and decorated in black and white. Thi 
make very few baskets, but those few are of simple and _ artistic 
pattern. In their pottery they copy the things seen in store wit 
dows with wonderful accuracy, and after her first sight of an elephant 
at the circus, a Maricopa woman modeled a very good elephant in 


pottery, and offered it for sale. 
Like the Pimas these quiet, peaceful people fall victims to cor 


sumption in increasing numbers, and are likely to disappear 1 
few gvenerations. 

The very name of the Papagos, which means “baptized.” is 
legacy from the brief, romantic Mission period Up through thi 
beautiful Santa Cruz valley the Franciscan Fathers came and gatl 


ered the scattered Indian rancherias togetl 


plain near some low, black volcanic buttes 


ler in the wide curving 


Little fields were marked off from the greasewood and mesquit« 
and planted to wheat and corn; the raiding .\paches were driven 


back to sit like lean black hawks on the jagged peaks above, ready 


to swoop as chance offered; and that faith which savage lances 
could not check, nor deserts sear, shaped from the very sun-baked 
earth the noblest human monument within the borders of .\rizona, 
the Mission San Navier del Bac. 

For a generation after the priests had gone, some of the Papagos 


lived in the little huts and guarded the huge old pile, though its 
great doors swung open to bird and squirrel and wind-gust \fter 


more than a century they still cultivate the old fields and build bette 
homes on the old sites, and bury their dead in sight of the old walled 
graveyard, 
hey are a wilder and stronger people than their kinsmen, the 
Pimas. The men are better workers, and more restless and quarrel! 
| 
some. The women make good baskets and very original pottery 
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shaping some of the big jars to uncouth human form. Like all these 
gentler people, they are devoted parents and much affection exists 
among them. There are still some 2,000 Papagos, but the mark of 
contact with the white man is on them and not for good. 

The Pima and Papago women make themselves calico dresses in 
dull colors, black, blue and white, or inconspicuous mingling of light 
shades. The Papagos almost universally wear the black shaw! over 
the head, as Mexican women do. Beadwork ornaments are seldom 
seen among them, and are then of Apache make. 

When President Hayes made his tour of the West he was enter- 
tained at Tucson by a reception in the home of Mr. Williams, of the 
famous old firm of Lord and Williams. The army and civil life of 
the Territory lent their most brilliant representatives, and Mexican 
officials were there in rich uniforms; but the hostess has said that 
among them all the dignity and fine bearing of a deputation of thirty 
Papago chiefs impressed her most. 

The Papagos cling to the vicinity of the Mission for the burial of 
their dead, though the old Campo Santo with its leaning wooden 
crosses is long outgrown. Not long ago the representative of an 
astern tombstone firm came down on them and would have replaced 
the crumbling wood with crosses and lambs and insipid doves and 
painfully Anglo-Saxon cherubim in patent bronze. 

(ne gray-haired head of a family looked through and through 
the sample-book in vain, hunting a suitable design for the stone that 
should mark the resting place of himself and his wrinkled old wife. 

The agent talked; the old man shook his head. At last the agent 
promised a stone designed to order. “I'll take it back if it don't 
suit” he urged, 

“All right; make um so-so,” with a sweep of his hands indicating 
something like the tail-gate of a wagon. “No sheep; no chicken; no 
kid. Maybe-so you put on, “Gone. No likey dis place!” 

The Colorado River, fretting down through its long, low valley as 
if it still remembered the fight with the rock-walled canion above, 
has drawn to itself many Indian peoples. The first Spanish explor- 
ers found them—Yumas, Cocopahs, Chemehuevis, and Mojaves- 
living along the near foothills, farming the rich, low bars which the 
spring overflow irrigated, and growing a small, pale-vellow, flint- 
grained corn, and squashes and tobacco; and harvesting an ample 
pread-cre p of mesquite-beans from the trees that eTOW broad-limbed 
in the track of the overflow. 

Year by vear they have dwindled, till only a small number of 
Yumas and Chemehuevis, and between 1,500 and 2,000 Mojaves 
are left within the borders of Arizona. The Yumas were river 
men, as their name told—strong, clean-limbed people, darker of skin 
than any other Arizona Indians, with somber, strong-featured Ori- 
ental faces. The river steamers employ them as deck-hands, and 
others work on the great Laguna wier which the United States 
reclamation service is building to control this most masterful river. 

The Mojaves have two reservations along the river, at old Mt. 
Mojave above Needles, and at Parker, 120 miles below. There are 
schools at both, and farms cultivated by irrigation. Many of the 
men are employed on the railroad sections and in the roundhouse at 
Needles, and others on the river. They are fearless boatmen and 
the best pilots on the river. 
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That heroism is not a thing of race two of these brown river-men 
proved during the past summer. The power-boat Hercules becanx 
unmanageable in a whirlpool; a woman and a little boy were on 
deck as passengers. They were thrown into the water and had gon 
under twice when two Mojave Indians, eter Dean and So-toul 
mah-kal, pushed a long landing-plank toward them and swimming 
beside it, pulled up the woman and child 

Then came the great test. The board was too light to support 
them all. Veter Dean loosed his hold, pushed the woman up on 
the board, and was sucked down into the red, muddy swirl of watet 
never to reappear alive \fter a hard struggle So-toul-mah-kal 
guided the plank to shore and the woman and child were saved 

The Mojaves burn their dead, except such as have come unde 
the influence of the missionaries. They sav that after a great sic] 























A HAVASUPAI HOME 


ness in which nearly all the tribe died a woman came down out of 
the mountains where the dead Mojaves go and told tl 


heaps of logs and arrow-weed and burn all the bodies and th 
sickness would stop 
Vith the body they burn all the possessions of the deceased an 


new blankets, calico and goods of all sorts; for they believe. in com 
non with the Maricopas, that the dead man enters the life bevond 
with just that property which is burned with him, and often the 
most genuine sacrifice is made by the friends and family, that the 
loved ones may not be paupers in the world of dead met 


\ll Arizona tribes seem to have shared the belief that the dead 
return to earth at might, and for this reason they never travelled 
after dark if it could be avoided, and very seldom made an attack 
on an enemy earlier than davbreak. This is in part the reason that 
some tribes burned the hut in which anvone died, and others aban 
doned or pulled it down. The dead man was believed to walk about 
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Photo by C. H. Shaw 


A Mooutr Boy 


his old fields at night, and some of the tribes left the little fields to lic 
idle a season or two after the owner's death. 

Along the line of the Santa Fé railroad from Peach Springs to 
Wollapai Cafion live the Hualpais, or “Wollapais,” as recent cor 
ruption has it. They are a strange mingling of the blood of the 
\paches and the customs of the Colorado river tribes, speaking an 
Apache dialect and calling themselves “cousins” to that tribe, and 
burning their dead as the Mojaves do. 

General Crook found these people living in the deep, wild side 
cafions that break down into the Grand Canon of the Colorado— 
the Diamond, the Sunup and the Wickety-wiz—and enlisted their 
scouts and fighting-men as invaluable aids in the early campaigns 
against the Apaches. They saved Crook’s life by a timely warning 
that the Date Creek Apaches had planned to kill him during a big 
conference at Camp Date Creek. Later they moved out to Beale 
Springs and for some years received rations there. 

Their reservation at the present time is a barren and desolate 
reach of desert hills and flood-swept sand-washes, along which small 
farms have been made by irrigation with windmills. They have a 
school which most of the children attend, and many of the men work 
on the railroad sections, and are still employed as trailers after stock 
and criminals. 

If there was ever a “human bloodhound,” it was the Hualpai 
trailer, and though the most famous trailers are dead, some of the 
young men will follow for hours without stooping to look at the 
ground a trail which a white man would not find at all. 

One of their strangest customs is the yearly “Big Cry,” or time 
of mourning all the dead of that year. The Hualpais believe fully 
that the dead return to their old haunts at night and that the spirits 
of the dead are angry if due respect is not shown them, and have 
power to bring sickness and trouble on the living. 

Like the Mojaves and Yumas they formerly burned the body as 
soon as the breath left it, but after the advent of white people who 
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Mogui SNAKE PRIESTS 


thronged as curious spectators, they frequently removed the body 
secretly and buried it in some remote and hidden spot. Whether 
buried or burned, ponies and dogs were formerly killed during the 
ceremony, and all the clothing and property of the deceased burned. 

The “Big Cry” is one of the strangest of Indian ceremonials, akin 
to the Day of the Dead among the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. 
The date is set by the chief and announced some time in advance of 
the day. There is great preparation, gathering of food and clothing, 
and green willow and cottonwood branches are brought from the 
Colorado river to roof the big ramada under which the talks take 
place. 

\t daybreak of the day set the chiefs and head men begin a long, 
solemn talk on the lives of the departed. After hours of funereal 
harangue, the death-wail is sounded and taken up by all the waiting 
crowd. The mourners beat themselves on the ground, wring their 
hands and show every possible evidence of great grief. The medi- 
cine-men circulate among the wailing people and incite them to 
greater show of grief and the ceremony continues till late after mid- 
night, when it ends in the “burning of the snakes’”—a wild scene 
which the snake dance of the Moquis does not equal in its wildest 
momenrits, 

In the Cataract Canon, the wild, deep gorge which cuts far back 
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GRoUP OF NAVAJOS, GAMBLING 


from the southern rim of the Grand Canon, the Havasupai people 
have their hidden home Never numerous, there are now but a few 
hundred of these most interesting people. In customs they are akin 


to the Colorado river tribes, but in myths and traditions they come 
near to the Moquis, their neighbors across the barren, rich-hued 
“Painted Desert” to the northeast. 

{nthe shadow of the mile-high cliffs, they farm their tiny fields 
and drv the peaches from the old gnarled trees, and make crude but 
curiously-figured baskets on which the eagle and lightning are pic 
tured. In vears gone they burned their dead at the bottom of a 
vild canon, reached by a secret trail and jealously guarded. Now 
the voung people attend the day-school, and a resident farmer directs 
the care of the fields. The beautiful and quaint folk-lore and myths 
are known to only a few of the old people. 

The strong-walled, communal homes of the Moqui or Hopi peopl 
are set like eagles’ nests high on a group of flat-topped, cliff-rimmed 
buttes in northeastern Ariozna. Wild, barren, sand-reaches and 
desolate hills surround them—a barrier set by the earth itself against 
pursuing enemies. The Hopis were a hunted people when they 
found this inhospitable refuge; but for generations thev have main 
tained the most suriously interesting, and the most civilized, life of 
all the Arizona Indians. 

No other tribe has kept such an unbroken chain of traditions o1 
developed such an intricate and interesting mass of folk-lore and 
religious myths. From the Hopis should come some day a great 
Indian poet to blend and weave into a deathless epic the old tales 
The snake-dance and the curious myths of the snake-woman are only 
part of an extended mythology which, like all Indian mythologies, 


will never be recorded in full. 
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Phe voung people of the Hopis now all have more or less school 
ing; the home life is changed; new individual houses ari 
built; and the dances and ceremonials are taking on the character otf 
a bait to a profitable tourist-season rather than a religious obsery 
ance, 

\ few Moqui women still make pottery of much originality, 
painted with the old symbols; but the meaning of most of these is 
lost, and the vessels fall far short of the old ones in workmanship 
Most interesting of modern Mogqui pottery are the oblong tiles on 
which the svmbols of the different famiiles are painted. The Moqui 
baskets are entirely distinct in stitch, design, and coloring, and are 
often of unusual shapes, but their beauty is lessened by the comme 
cial dyes now used in coloring the materials 


he Mogquis have for generations carried on a traffic with thie 
Navajos, from whom they obtain blankets and silver jewelry Ha 


nomadic herdsmen, the Navajos are still the best blanket-weavers 


and the only silversmiths among American Indians. In vears gone 
every blanket woven and every piece of silver worked out had th 
stamp of true artistry; the old patterns, simple or elaborate, had 
meaning and a dignity and beauty not always seen today whet 
cheap dyes, Germantown wool, and meaningless patterns are used 
to catch the fancy of the tourist buyer. 

The Navajos have the property-instinct; they have been call 


the Jew among Indians. They are the richest of Southwestern 


1 


tribes; proud of the great flocks of sheep and herds of ponies that 
roam over the reservation, increasing vearly. Their income fron 
blankets alone is large and from blankets, wool and = stock has 
reached half a million dollars a year. 

In many race traits they are akin to the Apaches; more spirited 
than the southern desert tribes; fine horsemen, good workers, often 
developing much mechanical ability. Their very number has pri 
tected them from many of the results of contact with the whites, 
and probably only the White Mountain Apaches have preserved 
their tribal customs so little altered. The Medicine Man still wields 
great power among the Navajos, and especially on the remoter parts 
of the reservation the life is little changed from the past. 

Since the earlier days of white emigration westward. Navajos 
have not been openly hostile; a people with property cannot afford 
to go to-war, and the Navajos learned this once for all when the 
Government seized their herds and flocks at the beginning of what 
might otherwise have been as bitter a struggle as the \pache wars 
Now more and more Navajo children are in school each vear and 
are among the brightest pupils, though like the Apaches they pink 
with homesickness and for the freedom of the outdoors 

The Navajo reservation is one of the most interesting corners ot 
the Southwest: wild and rugged, cut with canons and mountains 
Some of the largest prehistoric ruins are found on it, and stories 
of mines of fabulous richness lure prospectors in every vear in spit 
of the fact that they can obtain no title to anything found there 

There is a story of a deep canon on the walls of which a huge rock 
shaped like a monster bear keeps guard over gravel seeded wit! 
nuggets as thick as plums ‘in a pudding, that is told at every 
prospector’s camp-fire Many a man has looked tor it and mor 
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than one will swear that he has found it, only to be driven out by 
watchful Indians. The finest garnets in the world are found on 
the reservation ; the Indians gather them off the big ant-hills, where. 
with occasional peridots and opalines, they are carried up out of the 
earth by the tireless little workers. 

Like the Apaches the Navajos have always practiced polygamy to 
some extent. On one occasion the war-chief, a stately middle-aged 
man in a magnificent blanket and massive silver belt, rode into the 
camp of some travellers to exact tribute in the shape of a square 
meal—for an Indian can always eat, even just after dinner. 

With him were three wives, ranging from sixteen and strikingly 
pretty, to sixty and as ugly as only a squaw can become. They 
were banquetted on bacon and beans and sweetened black coffee, and 
(after himself) the copper-colored Mars was most solicitous for the 
cup and plate of his latest matrimonial acquisition. 

When the smoking and the compliments were done, he ordered 














MARICOPA WOMAN, WITH POTTERY 


up the ponies with a wave of his hand. They were tied with flat 
braided rawhide ropes just beyond camp—two old bays in poor con 
dition and two spotted beauties shining with good care. The old 
squaw hobbled out and brought them in; her lord took two of the 
ropes, lifted his pretty bride into the saddle on one of the pintos and 
settled her comfortably. 

The young woman rode off and wife number two scrambled onto 
one of the bays and followed. Then, with a final wave of his hand 
to his hosts, the chief turned to his own pony, and promptly the old 
squaw flung herself on all fours alongside, making a convenient 
horse-bench from which his lordship mounted and trotted off, never 
turning to see that the old drudge climbed up on the bony bay and 
jogged along behind. 

Given another generation and little of the old Indian life will be 
left. Probably nothing so speeds its passing as the reservation 
schools, with resident teachers and matrons. What the children learn 
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luring the day, they carry back home at night. These schools are 
loing more than anything else to break down the adult Indian pre- 
judice against education. In this matter the women are more con- 
servative than the men, and the Apache women have been particu- 
larly hard to win over. 

If less individual progress is made in the reservation schools, they 
avoid the tragedy of sending the boys and girls back home strangers 
to their parents and to the conditions among which they must live. 
It is inevitable that most of the Indian graduates will return to their 
people, and it is criminal to send them, as many have been sent. 
without any means of making a living on the reservations. 

\ good tinner or wagon-maker who does not know how to irrigat 
a crop of wheat, or raise a garden, or build a fence, is at a greatet 
disadvantage than the boy who learned to farm at home and cannot 
read. For, to use what he knows the tinner must go back and seek 
employment among white tinners, where he is neither welcome nor 
well paid. 

In the Phoenix Indian School, which is the largest in Arizona, and 
one of the largest boarding schools in the United States, an effort 
is made to perpetuate the typically Indian arts and industries, and 
hasket-making and blanket-weaving are taught to the git 
f the finest Pima baskets have been made by school graduates, and 
the ready market and high prices encourage this industry till the art 
is in no danger of being lost 

Some of the Maricopa girls who have attended school make beauti 
ful pottery, and this too finds a ready sale and might easily be 
expanded into a permanent industry, 

The Indian bovs can be taught to do fine wood-carving, and the 
\pache girls make beautiful baskets and bead-work. It would be 
easy to establish an Indian Arts and Crafts Guild that would give 
remunerative employment to large numbers of the young graduates, 
and most of the work could be carried on in their own homes. 

Only the habitual seer of the shadow lays stress on the “Twilight 
f the Indian.” If there is a twilight, it is that of dawn, not of 
is true; the rationed 


night. The old wild life is gone forever, it 
idleness of the reservation is past, like-wise forever; but there are 
hundreds of young Indians who are fitting themselves to meet the 
new conditions, and, if thev themselves fall short of success, thei 
‘hildren will be citizens of the United States, not members of a trihe 


Dewev, Arizona 








THE BURNING WATER 


(Some years ago, Clarence H. Shaw, whose beautiful photographs of Ari 
ona Indians and scenery have been frequently reproduced in the pa 


Out West, spent several months in the Havasupai Canon, photegraphin 


studying the Supai Indians, as they are commonly called. Mr. Shaw cai 
to speak the Supai language somewhat and gathered many interesting legends 
and stories, and made the fullest and most valuable series of pictures e\ 
attempted The Stupai medicine men became especially friendly to hin 


told him many of their secrets, and took him to spots remote and hiddet 


where their ceremonies were performed they gave him an Indian name 
called him brother, and when they learned of his death mourned with tl 
rites used for their own brotherhood. The following account of an early e1 
counter with the medicine men is taken from his notes.—S. M,. H.) 


ON-I-KA-J AR is the chief of the Supai Indians; Si-nel 


Vesner, and Captain Gabe are sub-chiefs. 





Vesner speaks good Engiish, but Captain Gabe has 
learned only a few curr words; though from listening 
to the cow-punchers he has caught the strenuous manner in which 
they are used on the range. 

We were all together in Monikajar’s camp one day when I mack 
the statement that I could make water burn. This statement was. 
of course, received with doubt, and on the part of Captain Gabe with 
open disdain. 

However, they wished me to show them, all but Captain Galx 
he would have none of it, and to show his contempt for me sat 
down with his back against a shack and pretended to sleep. | paid 
no attention whatever to him ,but proceeded. 

During the discussion | had quietly taken a small piece of sodium 
from a little vial which | carried in my pocket, and held it in my 
hand. 

I drew a circle in the sand, and called for a straight willow wand. 
which | peeled and stuck upright on the side of the circle toward 
the sun. Where the shadow of the wand ended, | bored, a littl 
depression in the damp sand with my knuckle, and along the line of 
the shadow I dug a little trench with my finger. 

[ called for some dry corn-husks and they were brought; mean 
while I had dropped the sodium on the ground within the circle 
now picked up from inside the circle a few bits of stone the size 
of kernels of corn, the sodium among them, 

These | showed to the Indians, and went through an incantation 
over them; then deposited them in the depression’ and placed the 
husks over them. I called for water, which was brought in a ti 


cup; this | refused, saving that the Great Spirit would not allow 1 


14 
to burn water from any receptacle which he had not made himself 


Water was then brought in a gourd, and this | took. Facing the 


li, his brother, is the principal sub-chief. Lin ©-men, 
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PAPAGO WOMEN WITH BURDEN BASKETS 


sun, I called upon the spirit of fire residing there to make the watet 
burn; then, drinking from the gourd, | poured the rest of the watet 
into the trench, 

Slowly the little stream trickled down and disappeared under thi 


pile of husks. There was a moment of suspense, the faces 


Indians showed increasing disdain; Captain Gabe was apparently 


sleeping peacefully, 
There was a splutter from beneath the husks, a 


ment among the Indians—and Captain Gabe opened his eves \ 
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A PAPAGO GIRL 


tiny column of blue smoke rose from the pile; I heard a grunt ani 
then the husks broke into a flame. 

There was panic among the Indians; Monikajar jumped into the 
circle and kicked the burning husks right and left, while the others 
stamped them out as they fell. Captain Gabe was wide-awake, halt 
risen to his feet, his eves popping, as he exclaimed explosively: 
“Go-Dam! Go-Dam! Go-Dam-Hell!” 

The whole place was in confusion; some of the Indians wer 
drawing circles in the sand; others gathering bits of stone. On 
had the wand which he was jamming into the ground, where he 
had made a circle; another was making motions to the sun, and all 
were wild with excitement. 

It was some moments before things quicted down enough for 
them to make me understand that they wanted another demonstra 


tion, which they intended to watch more closely, 
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Moovur CourT AT MISHONGOVI!I 


went through my manceuvers again, allowing the chief to gather 


> ~ 


the stones from within the circle and place them in the depression 
He picked up my sodium along with the rest, and gravely deposited 
it in the hole. 

We went throug 
and the | 


1 


h the whole performance, and when the fire came 
3 | bh] ] 1 a Tt. Ss . ash 
wusks blazed up there was silence.They burned’ to an ash 


(ne Indian looked to another. After a few moments the chief spok« 
\ general discussion ensued; then, when all was silent again, Vesnet 


turned to me and said impressively 


“NMonikajar, he big chief: he sav vou long time my friend: now 


vou all same my brother. You Big White Medicine Man—all sam« 
Supai medicine man. Hanaka, hanaka!’ (Good, good.) 


hy 


WHERE NATURE REIGNS SUPREME 


/ | 


OT in the close confine of crowded wood, 
Nor in the wide expanse of heaving’ seas, 
With waves white-lashed by every passing breeze, 
Is Nature in her most majestic mood 
The man-wrought waste where once great forests stood 
Bares the mute weakness of the sturdy trees 
Not there the mighty strength of desert leas 
The fickle waves, with untamed spirit rude, 
Rage anerv-white when taunting winds harass: 
But here the desert, stern-hued ashe 
The same in awful permanence shall reign 
No thoughtless wanderer can her portals pass 
Unmindful of the wondrous barren scene, 
Majestic wastes of sombre Inill and plain 
Fresno, Cal 
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THE WEAVER 


By HARRISON CONRARD 


UBTLE 
S The shuttle, 
But subtler the skill of the maiden 
That draweth the train 
Of her delicate skein 
Through the warp with her long toil laden. 


It seemeth 

She dreameth, 

\nd into the woof she is twining 
Dark child of the sun 

Her sweet dreams of one 


Away oer the desert sands pining. 


Sighing, 

\nd plying 

The thread of her long toil-measure, 

\ vigil she keeps 

Down the mesa steeps 

For the bound of her dark heart-pleasure, 


\h, subtle 

The shuttle, 

But subtler the skill of the maiden 
That draweth the train 

Of love’s bright skein 

Through the warp of a life sore-laden. 


Flagstaff, Arizona. 
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WHAT CHRISTMAS BROUGHT TO 
CORLISS 


m \ \r\ v 


By J. TORREY CON 


Gyty IF. was good to Lolita. 
wy \t the moment it was good to Robert Corliss, also. 


hk.) He held the softly vielding form of the Mexican girl 
f ; aw close, close, and murmured in her eat 
he * “Ah, my beloved, fill the cup that clears 
Today of past regret and future fears.” 
n, and sitting side- 


} 


Lolita twisted herself free of the encircling arm, 
wise on the bench, looked into his eves Presently, with a con- 
tented little sigh, she turned and let her gaze wander idly down 


the rambling street, penciled with the shadows of plumy palms, 


that ended at the river. 
Her thoughts wandered, even as he 
rood—how verv easy !—when the saints gave one everything 


to be pag 
one wished in life—beauty, love, and a new rebozo of white silk, 
} for rich- 


r glances. How easy it was 


the like of which, for fineness, for length of fringe, and 
| “broidery could not be matched in all Frontera. She had 
prayed to the saints for it, and lo! in two weeks’ time 


in answer to Roberto’s letter, by steamer from Vera Cruz 


ness ot 
it had come, 


“The boat is due to arrive this morning,” Roberto had told her. 
“Run down to the landing and get your Christmas present, 


querida lla. 


There was to be a pasada tonight—the pasada that ushers in the 


day which Roberto called “Christmas.” 
tiful reboso to the pasada. 
Their small casa was at the 
from the palm-thatched habitations of their poorer neighbors 
Three rooms it had; and it was painted white, as are the casas in 
\ treilised vine hung 
the wind-blown 


mw. she with het 


She would wear the beau 


upper end of the street, and apart 


the country from which Roberto had com« 

its purple racemes above the doorway; and in 
shadow of eTreen leaves the two sat often, as 
1 one must be 


euitar and her love-songs, he with his books, w 


very learned to read. 
Roberto was a doctor. He himself had written one of these books. 


\t all times she resented them as something which took him out 


of her life Sometimes the resentment was expressed by an elo 
it bubbled out in quick, petulant phrases, 


quent silence; again, 
mingled with words ot endearment. 
leet 


Corliss’ murmurous chant went on; but there was a new note in 


his tones. The theme had changed 

“Do you know the world’s white roof-tree—do you know that 
windy rift 

Where the baffling mountain-eddies chop and chang 

Do you know the day's long patience—" 

“No!” cried Lolita, sharply. “I like not that one.” Quick tears 
quenched, for the moment, the light of her dark eves. There was 
erief in the downward curve of the mouth that was like a flower 

her face, where a fiery 


} 


Outraged love set its flaming signal in 
red burned through the olive. “It is that vou do not care for me. 
I know! I know! ‘I mus’ go, go, go a-way from here.” / know.” 
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He soothed her, as one would soothe a child; and present!y the 
light came back to her eves, the smiles to the scarlet mouth. 

She leaned her head against Corliss’s broad shoulder, and _ fol 
lowed, speculatively, the movements of two men—one a tall, whit 
garmented hombre, topped by a_ high ! 
toiled across the blistering waste of sand bordering the river. Who 
would be abroad at such an hour—the hour when all Frontera 
should be taking a siesta 

The sun blazed upon the red roofs of the custom-house and 


freight-sheds, and covered, as with a sheet of corrugated 


crowned = sombrero—who 


YO, the 
broad expanse of river, rolling majestically between palm-senti 
neled banks. It was hot, although the sun hung so low that it ap 
peared to be caught among the tossing plumes of the palms. 

Lolita laughed suddenly. 

“What is it, little one?” 

The two men had turned into the street that ended at the river 


“He look funnee, that Americano,” she gurgled. The = spars 
’ white figure with its white sombrero had suggested to her mind a 
tallow candle capped by an extinguisher; but she could not put 


this thought into English words, much as she prided herself on 
her English. 

The men came slowly along the street; not until they were oj] 
up, his bronzed 
face working as he confronted these unexpected visitors from thi 
world he had left behind. 

“Grant! Perkins! How under the sun, moon, stars and_ the 
Milky Way did you blunder into this neck of the woods?" 

“It is the jumping-off place—rather,” said the tall man, Grant, 
with a laugh. “We heard two years ago that vou were here, and 
thought wed stop over a steamer and 
ness deal on—perhaps you'll join—' 

“Yes, and we wanted to see if the pride of the college had mad 
good,” bantered Perkins. “How is it that Frontera, a place wher« 
there is nothing to eat and things that eat vou, has claimed you 
for so long?” 

“At first it was just plain duty—duty to my fellow creatures 
that kept me. There was so much to be done for these people, and 
only one man to do it—myself,” said Corliss, simply. “Afterward 


posite Corliss’s casa did they pause Robert got 


look you up. We've a busi 


the same old story. I looked into a girl's eves, and then it was 
all up with me. I want you to see my wife, boys. Lolita! Lolita!” 

But Lolita, shy as a quail, had fled into the garden, and chose 
not to hear the summons of her esposo. 

‘It’s not half bad here,” said Grant, sprawling comfortably on 
the matting, and watching, through half-closed eves, the brisk 
movements of Corliss, who was concocting cooling drinks for his 
guests. 

‘Not half bad,” echoed Perkins, “if a man hasn't any particular 
ambition in life. PBut—er—don't vou ever feel the need of getting 
back into the world of affairs, among people—er—of your own 
sorts 

Corliss winced: but his hand, as he set the glass down, was 
steadv, and he snuled whimsically. 


“Well, bovs, the simple life has its advantages. One discovers, 
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WHAT CHRISTA S BROU 

ul It nee. that civilization and bondage 
is the tvranny of fixed hours. and fixed S 
of that. of fixed costumes. We go to thi 
of coat. to dinner in another: we affe 
whichever is the fad of the moment a 
eating, sleeping, walking, riding—lI ha 
We never, bi chance, do anvthing b “1 

“You didn't do a of these thing's ( 
Grant interrupted him to. say =“ 
conventionalities— 

And here there are none to at | 
life is so exquisitely simple! Perkins 
sand. watching the incoming waves chang 
from amber to snowy white, and thinking 

“Lord bless vou, man, no!” exclain { 

“Grant. can vou tell me what a sunris 
em here, that—that brought a ny 
moonlight nights—every leaf, every black 
fashioned from beaten silvet The n ( 
has the surge of the sea in it, and the « 
weeping of the rain. The wailing notes 
strings as upon the strings of a harp. ¢ 
it. and sees visions that are as ol reams 
broke off abruptly. } know \ s 
on long tramps together, ito the wi S 

‘lL have my living to make,” said Grant 

‘In the land of manana,” Corliss continu 
that one ever owned to an ambition het 
piness. 

“But—I thought Grant hesitate an 
glances. 

“We supposed,” Perkins supplement 
staving on here was to experiment witl 
dote that knocks the fever germ.” 

Corliss’s face brightened. 

I concluded my experiments a veal 
been mv good fortune to put an end 
L111 

Grant sat uy 

Youve proved tt 1 success! And \ 
wilderness when vou might be out ther 
citedly—"enjoving wealth, honors 

Corliss interrupted him 

‘Let us not talk of that Tell me what 

‘But it's not a thing to be dismiss 
‘The world, it seems to me, has some cli 
coverv—_ 

‘| haven't kept my discovery from ( 
sent for Hargrave—vou remember H 

“Hargrave, the plodder.” Perkins cut 
Somebody told me he had fallen mto som 

' 


your brains that set hin 
“Tell m 


1 up in busin 
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know how life has used you since we three were at college to 


gether.” 
“Speaking for myself,” Grant rejoined, “I haven't any fault to 


find with life. Just now I am on my way into the interior to mak« 
a report on rubber lands that the Prag-Toledo Company is think 
ing of buving.” 

‘The Prag-Toledo company? But rubber doesn’t grow in that 

of the country—never will grow there in a thousand years,” 
Corliss objected. 

“Qh, Im aware of that,” returned Grant, easily. “We are all 
aware of it. When | am sent out to make a favorable report, 
though, | always report favorably.” 

He winked portentously. Corliss, looking at him attentively for 
the first time, missed the frank, direct gaze that he had known. The 
were shifty; and there weré hard lines about the mouth—h« 


CVCS i 


saw them now The disclosure -made by Grant astounded him. 
It was unthinkable that Grant, his friend of other days, should as 
sociate himself with tricksters—Grant! At some turn in the road 
he had missed the wav. How far he had straved! 


Corliss turned to Perkins. 
] 


“You married, didn't vou, Perkins? I heard that vou won the 


prize of the season 

He stopped. Grant had laid the touch of warning upon his arm. 

“T guess well go back to the hotel now,” Grant said, with a 
meaning glance at the sullen, half-averted face of Perkins. “We'll 
drop in again—" 

“You'll not go until we have broken bread and eaten salt to 
gether,” Corliss interrupted, giving a hand to each. “Afterward, 
we might see the pasada. It is Christmas Eve, bovs. Let's spend 
it together for old sake’s sake.” 

They sat and talked, while the blazing tropic sun sank down, 
down, to smoulder at last in a bed of ashes-of-roses. In the short 
twilight that followed the sun-setting, they ate the simple meal 
prepared by the shy Lolita, and then went forth—Lolita proud and 
happy in her new reboso—to witness the Christmas Eve celebration. 

\iter all, they were too late for the passing of the pasada pro 
cession, which, headed by two women carrying figures representing 
Joseph and Mary, had gone from house to house of the village, 
begging admittance, as did Joseph and Mary of old. At the church, 
which was decorated in flowers and greenery, the procession had 
gained entrance and was moving slowly from. station to. station 
of the cross, all singing as they advanced. When the altar was 
reached, the figures were placed thereon 

Corliss and his companions took their stand near the door of the 
church, among the men of the congregation. Grant, the more ob 
servant. could not fail to note with what respect, nav, with what 
love, Corliss had been greeted as he passed through the crowd. 
\s for Corliss himself his eves were upon [olita’s kneeling form; 
there was a tender smile upon his face 

There were rows of pews in the church, well up in front, which 
were occupied by the ladies of prominence. ‘Those who knelt on 
the floor, further back, had done their poor best to make them 


selves presentable. Their scant, faded skirts and their upper gar 
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ments of white were freshly washed; and 
footed, the satin-sleek braids of black 
ment—a flower or a knot of ribbon, tu 
Lolita was kneeling with her humblet 
\t twelve of the cloc he native 
Excelsis..” With bowed heads and 
in silence until the last note floated 
le away,’ whispered Grant 

| old Corliss and the 

lay Kden ' Come 

were not, d, great] 

casa at the end of long stre¢ 


14 
rit 


into his arms and |] 
Christmas had brou;: 
that passeth understanding 
Lolita laughed happily; Roberto’ 
eves, her hair He laid his cheek 
“little one.” and Lolita, thrilled, and 
tart strain in the deep voice, heard t 
“Ah, mv beloved, fill the cup 
Today of past regret and 


Oakland, Cal 


ON THE ROAD TO NOGALES 
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@e ROM the road’s wind-swept niche, 
tf High up the mountain range, 
We peer into the depths 
Of vallevs lone and strang 


()f vallevs strange as 
Which shadow the wan mi 
\ land whose silence chills 
\t flood-tide of the noon. 


\cross the dark’ning gulf 
Pale, tlame-scarred mow 

The forge on which were 
The vast beams of this 


Bevond those distant peaks 
()f ashen blue and red, 
Nor lamp nor fire is lit, 


Nor candle for the dead 


No cowbovs ride the rat 
There is no camping 
Only the starless depths 
Of chill, eternal space. 
Glendora, Cal 
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ALONSO’S CHRISTMAS 
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anv-roomed adobe ranch-house, at the foot of a 
now-covered mountain, in the higher habitable re 
of New Mexico, eight thousand feet above the 


4 the sea, preparations were going on for the 





g 
of the Nativity on a Christmas Day of thirty-five 
vears ago. 
Don Federico Aragon and Dona VPlacida, his wife, were pass 


ing in religious quiet the last vears of their well-spent lives, an: 
at this festival would break the monotony of vears to celebrate, 
surrounded by their children, their children’s children, and life 
long friends, the return of Alonso, the voungest and favorite son, 


from travel in foreign lands. . No family in the territory was si 


respected as that of Aragon. Don Federico had been one of a 
party of pioneers from the mother Mexico. His life had been a 
battle against the hardships of the frontier, and each brave fight 
had left its wrinkle on the kindly old face; but his industry had 


rewarded him with so many leagues of land, flocks, and sacks of 
vold that he and the wife might enjoy whatever comforts that 


stingy land afforded 

In the kitchen was old Lipa, ordering, directing and scolding 
some vounger women who were helping to prepare such a/bondigas 
chiles rellenos, buiuclos, and different | : 
cakes as never were equaled after she became too great a slave to 
the aches of rheumatism to put a pinch of chile here, or a slice of 
garlic there, and to give to each dish just the right savor. She had 
been captured from a thieving band of Navajos that was making a 
raid on Don Federico’s corral of fine horses one -dark night vears 


and vears ago: but she would scorn to be a Nazvajosa now, and 


<inds of breads, meats, and 


1 


no one there was brave enough to accuse her of such ancestry. 
Pita, ancient and toothless, the grinder of corn, was singing a 
strange song to lighten the labor as she ground the vellow kernels 
into corn-flour for the tortillas. She had been brought as a present 
a well-frightened one—to Dona Placida on one of Don Fed 
erico’s return journevs from Sinaloa, and had grown old in faith 
ful service to a kind mistress. 


1 made hom« 
less one dav by the furv of a bronco her husband was breaking 
for the master, and had been welcomed to Casa Colorada, there to 
live while her tiny baby grew into young womanhood. She was 
was this daughter Marcelina; it was time that she 
should marry, but no man to whom Victoriana was willing to give 
her had as vet asked for her. Perhaps the brighter men could se¢ 
in her face a prophecy that she would look like her mother when 
age should have robbed her of teeth and wrinkled her cheeks 


Victoriana, the cunning-tongued, was widowed an 


and the mother was dreaded by all: it seemed as if thy milk if 


human kindness had soured in that breast 


Doha Placida had been enjoving for a month a visit from het 
oldest and dearest friend, whose home was distant many leagues in 
another parts of the territory; and as they sat in a sunny window, 
7 


licate linen threads and filling in with rare design, they 


lrawineg ce 
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were recalling memories of their young days. They had an eagei 
listener in Victoriana, who was supposed to be absorbed in beading 
a tabaquera for Bartolo—Bartolo who lived all alone and who had 
land and sheep and goats. Maybe some cold night when Bartolo 
shook his tobacco out of the gay tabaquera to fill his cornhusk, he 
would think of her who had sat long hours so patiently sewing 
each tiny bead in place. 

“It is many years ago, though it seems but yesterday, that we 
pledged thy little son and my wee daughter for one another,” Dona 
Perfilia was saying. “What a handsome fine littlhe man he was! 
It is a long time that daughter Leonor and I had not seen him till 
his arrival two days ago, but he has changed little.” 

“He was not a more handsome boy than was Leonor a girl,” said 
Dota Placida, warmly. “But dost thou notice how pale the child 
is? Her cheeks used to be color de rosa, but now how white! 
Surely she is not looking herself.” 


“It is true,” anxiously sighed the mother. “I wish she would 
not go about among the sick so much. But she is like a sister of 
charity. At home I could not keep her from the houses of the 


poor and the ill. She must ever teach the Holy Faith to a dying 
woman, read stories to a sick child, make atoles or caldos for the 
poorly nourished, or carry remedies to others, until I feared me 
some dreadful malady would seize her, and I hoped that in this 
place, where all is new to her, she would forget such sad ones 
But she has found them even here, and now it is the lame Juanito 
of Jesus Montoya she would attend. Ay Dios de mi vida!” 

“Well, if she loves God’s poor and miserable, she loves also His 
sunshine, and all that life has of the bright and happy. Alonso’s 
eyes would burn her with every glance. The twenty years have 
not changed the heart of the boy of five. But Leonor—I do not 
understand—she seems cold.” 

“Last night she pained me to the heart, dear Placida. She said 
that because two fond mothers pledge their children to one another, 
there is little reason that they marry twenty years after! And 
that marry Alonso she never will! She declares she has lost faith 
in all men; and reason | could not put into her head. What 
witchery has possessed my poor daughter I know not.” 

Victoriana, in her distant corner, started, and had to take out a 
red bead she had put in where a green one should have gone. 

“She said that man is such a faithless creature he could not love 
one woman alone two years—say nothing of twenty. Ay! That 
I cannot understand my own child!” 

“Perhaps it is but a girl’s whim,” said Dona Placida. “Leonor 
loves Alonso, by the Virgin would I swear it; and it would break 
my heart if after all these years of looking forward to the marriage 
of my son to the daughter of the dearest friend of my girlhood- 
days, anything should happen to prevent it.” 

Dofia Perfilia’s work dropped from her thin old hands, and they 
carried her kerchief to her eyes. Victoriana hastily got herself to 
the other side of the door, and as she closed it she met Leonor 
just in from one of her errands of mercy. 

“How is the lame one, my child,” questioned Victoriana, so 
sweetly. 
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“He is better,” answered Leonor. “He has cheer now. He 
will walk yet, I believe.” 

“Thou dost work miracles, little one. Thou seest, surely, that 
thou shouldst give thy life to work like this—to no other. Who 
could have encouraged and helped that hopeless one but thee ?” 

Leonor looked very weary and entered her room without trying 
io find an answer, but Victoriana followed. 

“For that, God has lent thee life—for nothing else. Thou 
shouldest ever be an angel of mercy to the afflicted—never knowing 
for thyself the cares and pains of a woman of family, the incon- 
stancy of man. 

“Art thou sure, Victoriana, that as thou hast so often said, ail 
men are faithless?” 

“Sure? Child, have I lived till three times thy age, and with eyes 
in my head, to remain unknowing of the ways of men? How many 
vears thinkest thou I have burned candles to the memory of Juan 
Valera on the Day of the Saints? I myself cannot count them, 
but it is since my Marcelina was a little thing in arms. Knowest 
any man who has so long lived alone for the love of a dead woman ?” 

Leonor did not know of any such man. 

“There is a dicho among us that the widower stands at the grave 
of his wife, as it is being filled, weeping with one eye; with the 
other he is looking for a bride. It is quite true, but the most of the 
men wait not till their wives’ graves are being made before seeking 
the new love—only till the month of honey is over.” 

Poor Leonor groaned. Every one came to her with their sor- 
rows, and oh, how many jealous wives had whispered their misery 
into her ears! 

“And think of a man as independent as Alonso having his wife 
picked out for him by his mother when he was but five years of age. 
He has traveled in far-away lands and has seen fair women—the 
Americans that | hear know so much of books, and the French 
women that dress so gay—and has he not been in that province 
that is the true home of beautiful women, and women of his own 
race, in Spain? But he was ever a most dutiful child, and would 
do anything to please his mother; and he is a man of honor, and 
would not make a girl to be laughed at. Thou showest in thy face 
that thou art sad, I am praying all the time to the Virgin to help 
thee. But what is the ache in the heart of a girl who will forget 
in a few weeks to the pain in the heart of a woman who finds 
herself married and unloved and whose misery endureth forever. 
| speak only because I love thee. There can be no thought of 
self in this, well thou knowest.” 

Victoriana closed her eyes and wiped them as if they wept. But 
they were looking at a picture her imagination was painting—a 
picture of Marcelina, all in white, standing beside Alonso before 
the altar. 

“Thou dost speak wisely,” said the wretched girl. “Better a 
heart-ache now than before it is too late. But thou must leave me 
now—I must rest for tonight.” 

“And wilt thou finally go in to the dance?” 

“I must. My mother” (and Ais mother, she said to herself) 
“would be very sad if I did not.” 
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But Leonor’s thoughts brought such torture she found no rest 
What a miserable affair it was! She wished she had never beet 
born—or that she had never come to Casa Colorada—she had been 





happy till then. But no, she was glad she had come—that she had 
found out in time. A month ago she would as soon have thought 
of a change in the great white mountain over there as of a chang: 
it Alonso's affections. Lut now she had learned of the world 
and she knew better He should not marry her just for dutv! 


He must be a clever actor, for he truly did seem to love her, as of 
olc, and her heart thrilled again as she remembered how he looked 
at her, how he made every opportunity for being near her—but 
always with her mother or else with all the family gathered. They 
had never been alone together a moment—Alonso and Leonor. But 
even with her mother ever with them, there were chances for talk 
ing love, when the dear old lady's eyes, tired with the ever-present 
drawn-work, would close in a dream real or pretended; and Leonor 
had told Alonso that she would never be his wife—even that shi 
dia not love him. Dut he would not have it so. She must love 
hin; he would make her love him again: he would not believe het 
heart had changed. 

Then he must be made to believe it. She would insist that het 
mother accept for her the proposal that had been received and 
had not even been answered—the proposal from Alonso's bitterest 
enemy—but they should answer it, and with yes. And then—well— 
she knew that she would surely die before the day came to marry 
him; but what matter? It would show Alonso that she was not 
going to be thrown at him. 

She hated Ricardo Sanchez. Since his first sight of her he had 
followed her everywhere. He had astonished priest and people by 
attending mass, but they soon discovered that he went only to feed 
his greedy eyes on her face. He had learned all her habits and now 
she could not even go to the homes of the poor unfortunates with 
out finding him there before her, or having him come in during her 
visit, offering them work, or making some other excuse for being 
there. He had even dared to walk a short distance with her the 
other afternoon as she was coming home from lame Juanito’s 
house; and he had said such wild things that she had been afraid 
to tell even her mother for fear it would reach Alonso's ears—for 
she knew that then there would be a tragedy. 

Ricardo had threatened to kill Alonso if she did not promise to 
marry him; but she had scorned him and had rid herself of him 
with a show of bravery she was far from feeling. How terribly in 
~arnest he had seemed! But he would not kill Alonso, for the 
answer should be sent to-morrow; and to-night she would have her 
last dance with the man she loved! 

While Leonor had been shut in her room thinking a thousand 
bitter and unhappy thoughts, the bidden guests were flocking int: 
Casa Colorado from great distances and from every direction. Some 
had been a week on the way, passing the night at the house of some 
friend or relative and starting afresh on the journey in the morn 
ing; some had come in comfortable carruages drawn by the wiry, 
enduring horses of those plains; and some in broken-down, patched 
up buckboards one dared not wink at for fear of causing a collapse. 
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drawn by beasts a humane officer would dispatch without hesitation. 
Prancing animals with silver-trimmed bridle and saddle brought 
young bloods who were eager for the dance and impatient for the 
glance of the eye of some comely Mexican maid. And slow, careful 
stepping burros brought some of the tamer ones who would look 
at the young beauties with admiration and longing, but with never 
the courage to ask them for a waltz. All had braved the intense 
cold, the long, lonely road, with its danger of Indians—for thirty- 
five years ago they were a hideous menace to travel—to attend this 
feast; but the welcome they were given made them forget all the 
discomforts of the way and everybody was feeling muy contento 
after the excellent supper on which Lipa had spent her best efforts. 
Then men and women from the plasa began to gather with the 
guests from afar and crowd the already full house of Don Federico 
Such greetings, such cordial welcomes, such Christmas cheer and 
good will as prevailed in the mountain ranch home that night, one 
must travel far to see. 

The blind fiddler and the guitarists played a familiar waltz that 
started young feet and old feet to dancing the slow glide of the 
Spanish. Everybody could dance, grandfathers and grandmothers, 
and little four-year olds. 

Alonso would have the first waltz with Leonor, who looked like a 
dainty flower in her soft white gown. As he touched her hand, 
its trembling aroused his lover’s anxiety. “Art thou ill, Leonor 
nia?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered. ‘*Perhaps—perhaps, for the cold I tremble.” 

“Let us draw near the fire then. See, what flames are leaping 
in the fireplace.” 

But every one’s blood was coursing too fast and hot for need 
of fire, and the chimney-corner was deserted. 

“No, no! The dance will warm me,” she said. 

As he placed his arm about her waist to guide her, such a strange 
faintness overcame her that she could barely stand; and Alonso 
began to plead his cause. 

“Ah, little one, why wilt thou not look at me? Thy eyes have 
not met mine since | am home; and I have traveled very far for 
one look such as thou used to give me in those happy days before 
| went away. I would to God I had never gone. Instead of the 
sweet welcome | dreamed thou hadst for me, I get only the coldest 
touch of thy hand. I will not believe thou hast changed. It is 
something else that has come between us. Thou shalt tell me what 
§ ty 

When Alonso spoke in that voice and with that look, every- 
one obeyed him without asking why or wherefore, and Leonor 
took strength to say, “Because thou hast surely lost thy heart to 
some foreign woman more wise and fair than I. Because—be- 
cause—I can never be thy wife. I have lost faith in everybody 
and I have no wish to marry.” 

“Thou well knowest how I love thee,” Alonso answered, almost 
angrily. ‘As for the foreign women, they are fair, I deny it 
not, but less fair than thou. Their ways are not to the taste of 
any Mexican gentleman, though they may be well for them. And 
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| never looked into their eyes without thanking God that my 
Leonor’s were so different, so gentle, so tender— 

“What! dost thou still follow me, Diego malcriado: 
heen bothering around me since sunset. It is not money thou wilt 
have. What, then, will rid me of thee, disgraced one?” 

\nd Alonso gave a look of fury to old Diego, a figure that had 
slouched up to them, whose breath suggested the wine cup, and 
whose eyes burned with a strange fire. He had ever been an in- 
offensive creature who slipped unnoticed everywhere—un_ bobo, 
who was treated as a child. True, he belonged to the household 
of the enemy, but what could poor old Diego do to harm anyone? 
So he came and went as fancy led him, but tonight he was a real 
nuisance; Alonso had not been able to move without having Diego 
at his heels, nor to turn his eves without meeting those burning 


? 


Thou hast 


ones. 

“It is only, master, that I wish to give thee welcome home. | 
bring for thee one little Christmas, just one little Christmas, but | 
may not give it to thee here in the presence of all. Only step out 
side with me a moment and it shall be thine, and | swear I will 
not trouble thee—by the saints, never again—just a little C/iristmas.” 

“Go, Don Alonso,” said Marcelina, who had stopped her dance 
ing to hear Diego’s whining. “He is full of wine. The ladies 
are afraid of him. Go to be rid of him.” 

“T will go, then,” said Alonso. ‘And let me not see thy face 
around here again till thou hast slept off the wine that makes the 
more fool than usual.” 

“Alonso,” cried Leonor. “Go not, go not, I pray thee! I like 
not the look of this man tonight.” 

“Little carest thou whither I go,” and Alonso followed the reel 


ing fellow outside the door. 


No sooner was it closed than a rifle-shot rang out loud and 
piercing on the clear winter night air. The music stopped; the 
women were half fainting; the men rushed toward the door, but 
Leonor was before them all. Alonso was all red with blood, and 
Leonor fell into his arms. A dark heap lay at his feet and a man 
hent close to hear what it was saving. 

‘Dios mio! but Iam done for. That shot was meant for Alonso- 
for Alonso from Ricardo Sanchez. God and His Blessed Mother 
have mercy on my soul!” 

And the heap, with a frightful jerk, straightened into a long stiff 
figure. 

In a moment Leonor opened her eyes, and Alonso saw in them 
the look he had waited long to see, and he knew that Diego had, 
1 


indeed, brought him a Christmas. 


Los Angeles. 








SUANEE 
By ERNESTINE WINCHELI 
11S cigarette lighted and the first burning of the paper 
flicked off with practiced finger, Tom Willis held out 
|} his hand, and in a flash his young wife stood within 
the circle of his arm. He kissed the fresh lips, and 
then held her off to see the responsive flush come into 





ler face 

“Now remember!” he said, practical even when love-making, “You 
are not to touch that washing. If I can’t find a squaw today, I'll di 
it myself, to-morrow.” He shook her in gentle emphasis, and kissed 
her again. 

She laughed at his declaration, and smiled ruefully at his command 
How like a man to overlook the baby’s need of a clean dress and 
to ignore the soiled towels! 

\t the first bend in the trail Tom turned and waved his broad hat 
in a final parting, and Elizabeth went in to set in order the pleasant 
little room. Its creamy-tinted walls were odorous of the heart of the 
pine-forest from which they came; between the boards shone long 
volden lines of light, and the knots and streaks glowed as clearly red 
as Venetian glass 

From his bed the baby demanded her, and as she lifted him she 
realized again how rapidly he was outgrowing her slight strength 
With kisses and laughter and ecstatic little hugs, she bathed and 
dressed and fed him, feeling again the delicious flood of jov and 
thankfulness that belongs to motherhood. 

That evening, for the first time, there was reluctance in Tom’s 
step as he turned toward home. Disappointment weighted his fre« 
stride a little, and he mused whimsically upon the importance oi 
wash-ladies in domestic life. As the trail rose over a gray ridge ot 
granite, a bit of brilliant color caught his eye and winged his feet 
with hope; for near the trail, squatted around a tiny fire of stick 
and pine-cones, four Indian women and a child were eating their 
supper. Sidelong, incurious glances gave the only sign that they 
knew of his presence. 

A full moment passed in calm silence. Then: 

“Hello, majella,’ Tom greeted them briefly, and gravely contem 
plated the many-colored group. 

To the native Californian the impassive faces were as an open book 
Two of the women were full-blooded Indians, young, buxom and 
lazy. One, also an Indian, was old with lined face and slight body 
but with a fire unquenchable in her large sunken eves. In the clear 
features of the fourth, a woman not yet old, his familiar eve noted 
the touch of his own race, and in the fairer skin of the girl huddled 
at her side, he saw it again and stronger. 

“You wash?” he asked finally. 

From one to another went low indifferent words in throaty Indian 
and a ripple of soft scornful laughter. Then the old squaw answered 
“Si. Me wash.” 

“You come to-morrow ?” 
‘““Mebbe so yes. Me come.” 
Without further parley, and with relieved mind and cheerful 
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whistle, Tom swung along the rough path, never pausing till wife 
and baby were fast in his impetuous arms. 

Next morning three motionless, squatted figures wrapped in bright 
colored blankets, greeted Elizabeth's eyes when she threw open the 
cabin door. Lifelong familiarity with Indians gave an air of ac- 
quaintance to the laughing, “Hello, majella!” she flung to them; and 
by the time the last washed garment was spread on the hazel-bushes 
to dry, the three were her friends—old Mary, and Lissy, her half- 
white daughter, and Luly, the whiter child. 

Old Mary came unfailingly in the early morning of every eighth 
dav, sometimes with Lissy and the child, but oftener alone. She 
came gay in gorgeously-flowered clean calico, from which she would 
presently emerge, faded and draggled but ready for work. She 
worked with the deliberate patience of her kind—but always the many 
clean garments covered the hazel-bushes like snow while the sun was 
vet high. 

One day, tired of the heat and quiet of the cabin, Elizabeth came 
out with the baby and sat with him at the foot of the spreading fir- 
tree that shaded the space before the door. She sewed a little, and 
played with the baby, and absently watched the old squaw at her 
work. 

Old Mary spread the last washed pieces carefully to dry; then, 
tipping up the last tub of water, watched the blue cascade tear its way 
through the pine-needles and on down the slope. Placing the tub 
carefully upside down with the others on the bench, she turned and 
looked wistfully at the happy young mother and her fair-haired boy 
\s she looked, her dark face softened into a smile, and, touching the 
baby’s pink cheek with a gentle finger, she said: 

“Me got muchacho one day. White muchacho—half-breed.” 

“Why, Mary!” exclaimed Elizabeth, shocked a little by the frank- 
ness in spite of her knowledge of the Indians and their ways. And 
then: 

“How long?” 

“QO, long, long time—muchos afios!" Thrice old Mary spread and 
closeed her two hands. 

Elizabeth nodded: Thirty vears ago. “Where is he?” 

*Ai-i-yee-e-e!" The squaw’s voice wailed like the winter wind. 
Crouched at the foot of the great tree she flung wide her open hands. 

“Murié! Murié!’ (He died! He died!) Twining her arms she 
dropped her head upon them. 

Elizabeth regarded her gravely, stirred by this primal grieving. 

“Tell me,” she said gently. 

For moments they sat in sileree—the old brown mother with head 
howed over empty arms—the young fair mother cuddling the warm 
fullness of her arms thankfully. Finally the squaw rose, and kneel- 
ing by the creek bathed her face and neck and hands and arms, dry- 
ing them on her skirt ; then she arrayed herself in the clean gay dress 
of the morning. She moved as leisurely as if all time were hers. 
Leisurely she returned to the foot of the tree, and dropped down 
again on the thick matting of fresh fir-leaves. Clasping her knees 
with her arms she gazed unseeingly into space, and Elizabeth pa- 
tiently waited. 

When the Spaniards gave to the aborigines many words of their 
language they gave with them abundantly the spirit of mafana 
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“White-man heap devil,” said old Mary calmly, and described him 
further with musical Spanish oaths. 

“No!” protested Elizabeth. ‘‘No!” 

Mary considered ; then she said kindly: ‘O, you man heap good.” 
Then, decidedly: “Tom, he pretty good man, mebbe so.” 

With guttural Indian and liquid Spanish words, and mixed Eng- 
lish sentences of strange construction, the old squaw told a story that 
is but too common in the Sierras—common everywhere that the ad- 
venturous sons of the white race find the natives; told it with a sim- 
plicity and unconsciousness that lifted it from squalor; with a sweet- 
ness of intonation and refinement of gesture that denied it degrada- 
tion. In the soft voice sang the music of the wind in the pine-trees, 
called the plaintive coo of the wood-dove and the insistent note of 
the quail. The brown, wrinkled face grew young and soft; then 
hard; then sad and old again. The black eyes glowed with tender- 
ness—blazed with anger—filled with tears—and the slender smooth 
brown hands followed every change of mood. 

Three and thirty years ago Mary—Suanee—had been sold by het 
father to José, her tribesman. José was young and straight, and it 
was joy to tan the many skins he brought, and to gather the acorns 
and berries and seeds for him, and to prepare his meat. 

When the tribe was at the winter rancheria, where the San Joaquin 
flows through the foot-hills, the papoose came. It was small and 
weak and Suanee knew little of its needs; sometimes she forgot it 
when watching eagerly for José to return from the hunt. She was 
but a child herselfi—Suanee—but she grieved when the little life went 
out just as the hills were turning from purple and green to yellow. 
under the warming sun. The old women brought wood and piled it 
close and high, and upon it they placed the dead papoose, swathed 
in clean bright calico and tied within the beautiful cradle the young 
Suanee had woven. Slowly the fire crackled through the green wood. 
and the sweet-smelling smoke rose high. At last, amid the wailing 
of the women, the heap crumbled into glowing coals. 

Scarcely had the ashes cooled than the tribe, according to the cus- 
tom of the grandfathers, moved out of the growing heat of the foot- 
hills along the narrow trails that unerringly followed the easiest. 
safest way to the Sierra spurs, where the black-oak and yellow-pine 
and dog-wood grow. 

Here Suanee first saw one of those strange things of the white- 
man, which, with much groaning and puffing and shrieking. cut 
lengths of fallen trees into long, thin pieces. And deeper in the forest, 
men made other, smaller, thinner pieces with strangely shaped knives. 
One of these men showed José how to push and pull a long bright 
jagged knife back and forth through the trunk of the prostrate tree 
till it was jointed like a salmon’s back. 

Suanee brought the skins and blankets and weapons and baskets. 
and José did the white-man’s bidding. Every day he brought home 
a round shining dollar, which, they had learned, could be exchanged 
for the many useful things of the white-man—flour and calico and 
tobacco. Often Suanee went, noiselessly and unseen through the 
forest, to watch José’s brown face shining in the sun as he pushed 
and pulled, pushed and pulled. 

Ah! he was beautiful, that José! His skin so smooth and brown: 
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his body so straight and strong; his eyes, big and dark and soft as 
the wild buck’s, when he looked at her; his teeth so white when he 
smiled at her. 

Often, too, she looked through the cedar screen at the white-man; 
he was big and beautiful too, but different. His hair and beard were 
like the sun and his eyes were like the low sky where it meets the 
pines. One day he saw her and smiled, and she smiled back—for 
does not a man know when a woman is fair, be she brown or white? 
\nd does not a woman smile when a man is pleasing? Next day he 
looked for her—and found her hidden behind the cedars, and he 
smiled again and spoke to her in Spanish. Sometimes, when she 
stayed in camp to bake the tortillas and cook the meat for José’s 
supper, he came and spoke with her. Yes, he was different, was Mac 
—he was tender as well as strong. 

So the beautiful summer drifted on, till one day José beat her— 
beat her and flung upon the ground the silk bandana and the gay 
wonderful shawl that Mac had given to her—and trampled them! 
Then, her back bent under the weight of the blankets and baskets, 
she followed him humbly down to the tribe encampment. O, he 
was quite right—José! She had displeased him and should be pun- 
ished. But he was good—her man—and he sdon smiled again, and 
stroked her round cheek, and patted her soft shoulder. 

When the nights grew cool and the quail were fleeing from the 
snows to come, the tribe went with them to the river again; and 
with the quail came back when the nights were hot in the hills. In 
the summer sunshine they straggled along the trail—a pathway 
worn even into the solid granite by generations of bare Indian 
feet! There were men and women who had grown old upon it, 
and children who had taken their first steps upon it, and strong 
young men and burden-bent women. 

With them came José riding the laden buckskin pony, and Suanee, 
her forehead banded by the strap of a beautifully woven cradle, 
within which slept the baby of the man with hair like the sun. 
They two did not stop with the tribe, but went on to where the 
strange men of the white race toiled and toiled. José, he was wiser. 
He rested, and lay in the sun, and hunted, if he wished, till the 
acorns and the flour and the dollars were gone. QO, foolish to work 
while one could eat! But all was gone now, and they would be 
hungry, and the muchacho would cry, till José should work for 
more. 

The dollars came as the sunny days went. There was much to 
eat, and José laughed, and Suanee sang, and the muchacho grew in 
strength and beauty. Never was such a one!—so big—so strong— 
so happy! 

But now came a change in José. Some days he sang and stumbled 
as he walked, and laughed that he stumbled. Some days Suanee 
dared not speak to him, and she kept the muchacho where he could 
not hear it cry. He would go to the store, and all night and some- 
times the day she would wait for him, fearfully, at the wickiup; 
and he would come at last, sick and empty-handed. Sometimes he 
brought a bottle of dark, hot water that burned one’s mouth and 
throat, and he drank and slept, and drank and slept again, and then 
lay hot and sick all day on the blankets. 
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Of other squaws she learned what this dreadful change meant 
She learned that he gave his money for this poison of the whit 
man; that those who drank it came back for more; that having 
drank they laughed and sang and fought and drank again, till they 
crawled off in the darkness, sick like her José. Her José! Her man 

-her strong, good, beautiful man! Sometimes she thought some 
evil spirit had wrought a spell upon him. He seemed her José ne 
more! 

One day, in the trail under the dogwood blossoms she came fac 
to face with Mac—Mac, big and red and gentle as ever. His big 
hand and persuasive Spanish held her, and finally, shyly, she brought 
the cradle into view. Shyly, she told him! He buried the we 
brown face for a moment in the gold of his beard—then her face. 
too! The strange, sweet caress of the white-man! The same kind 
Mac—not changed and sullen like José. 

There were days now that held bits of joy—hours 
warmed for her by the hair and beard like the sun—lighted by the 
eyes like the low sky. When José slept with his bottle beside him. 
she stole off silently through the forest to the young pine-thicket 
from which she could watch Mac and his men at work 

\nd she would send down to him the soft call of the wood-dov: 

Even when the muchacho fell sick, even when she sat all night 
and the day and the night again listening to his slow breathing 


that wer 


rving to warm his little body—coaxing his pale lips to her ful! 
reast, the thought of Mac gave her warmth and strength. 

When the muchacho lay stiff and cold across her knees 
wailed aloud in her sorrow, it was Mac who led her to the blanket 
couch, and sat near while she mourned and the old women swathed 
the wasted little body And when the funeral wood was burning, 
Mac stood gravely by while she sobbed. face down, on the ground 
José? Yes, he was sober then; but that night he drank again, and 
slept in the blankets while she crouched by the ashes tll the last 


coal died 


and she 


\i-1-1-vee-« -¢ ! kl Hl ichach yf Never was such a on ! so be Aut! 
ful so strong! Vu ‘ Afurid! 


The summer faded, and again the Indians fied with the quail from 


i il 
the mountain winter; again, in the warm days when the buckeye 
drifted bacl The last miles were weary to Suanec 


bloomed, they 
morning light fell on het 


and the night was one of trial; but the 
peaceful sleeping face, and the tiny head of the baby of the ma 
with hair like the sun. Lissy, cara mia! 

In a few days she followed José and the buckskin pony up the 


crooked trail again, her forehead banded by the cradle-strap as it 


had been fourteen changes of the moon befor Then she so strony 


and the fat muchacho so heavv—now she so weary though the 

cradle so light 
\ll summer she waited for Mac, but he did not come She 
rooned over his baby, but her days were dark. José gave much ot 
his money for the poison he loved; often there was nothing to eat 
and she had no money to buy food. “Squaw!” José would roar 
‘Is there no other white-man \re vou old and ugly, that no mat 

oks at you?” 
In the golden sunset Tom Willis strode cheerfully home Kor 
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moments he stood and listened, and then sat down by his wite 
The cigarette between his fingers burned out, but the voice like 
the wind in the pine-trees never ceased its rhythmical cadence.) 
The years went on and with them went Suanee’s youth 

. ons 


ceased to look at her, but she and José and Lissy must eat, and 
José must drink! 


Men 
yes 
May all the curses of all the Indian and all the 
Spanish and all the white-man’s gods fall on the white-man and the 


white-man’s poison! 
José! José, her man—with his eyes like the wild buck! Ele 
so beautitul! He ts 


Is 


yone, he is gone! £E/ muchacho—so strong, 
vone, he is gone! Suanee—voung, happy! She is gone, gone 

\i-i-i-yee-e-e-e! Murid! Murio! 

Wailing like the winter wind the thin old figure sprang up with 
outflung open hands, then fell prone upon the sweet fir-carpet, the 
dark wrinkled face hidden in twined arms 

Pollhouse, Cal 


THE PRODIGAL 


By MARTHA H. BOLES 


4 HAD wealth, three months ago 
4 Hoarded up and coffered 
In the springtime’s rain and cold 
(Yer and o’er my coin was told 
| a-purchasing would go, 
When the market offered 


These my riches, an’ you please 
Unspent summer days, 

With their shimmer, with their glint, 

lerfect coinage of the mint, 

Stamped with sunlight, jovous breez 
Purple dream of haze 


Coin on shining coin | laid, 
Davs to spend, bv sevens: 

Gloating o’er the golden rows 

| should spend as spend | chose 

They would fetch me, when I paid, 


lov beneath the heavens 


Now my coffers empty lie, 

Gone the haarded treasure 
Scattered over land and sea, 
\Wanderer’s coin thrown lavishly 
Gloriously the spendthrift, 1, 

Buying only pleasure 


(ocean's blue and dip of sails 
Haunts where poets wandered, 
Isles and highwavs, meadow swales, 
Sheltered hamlets, stream-cleft vales 

Devious forest, mountain trails 


) 


Thus my hoard was squandered 








“WHITE WOMAN’S WAY” 
By LILLIAN H. SHUEY 
JHE old hunter, a settler in the far north woods of Cali 

fornia, laid his gun across a stump, and sat down on a 
log to fill 1 
motioning his visitor hospitably to another log. “Take 
Cae a cheer and be comf’table. I reckon you don’t know 
much about these here woods; it’s a fur stretch from ’Frisco bay te 
the Oregon line. It’s a big country, but a blamed good place to 
live in, that’s a fact. I'd ruther sleep under that thar redwood 
tree, and hear that little stream run round them boulders, and se 
a deer come down to drink before breakfast than live in the biggest 
mansion on California street. 

“Settlers thick? Yes—every three mile or so. Live? Easy! 
There's them tan-oaks, acorns thick, for hog food; there’s the 
lumber companies for work; there’s berries—and fish in the sea 
I never buy no meat; this here rifle knows where to pint to meat. 

“No Bowser”—this to his dog—‘‘you needn't take that scent, | 
don’t want no meat today. 

“Indians? Plenty of them. They’re civilized now—got homes of 
their own. Yes sir, the Indians, they're the aristocracy in these 
parts. 

“The way it was—the gov’ment ‘lowed every one of them Indians 
a homestead, trees, rocks, gulches, everything according to survey 
Some of it’s poor land, but it’s all the same to the Indians; if one’s 
got nothing but rocks, he uses the other Indian’s pasture and it’s 
all right. Indians are sorter on socialism, you know. 


“Some of them Indian quarter-sections is the pick of the coun- 





lis pipe. “Take a cheer, stranger,” he said, 





try. If you’ve got twenty acres of bottom-land ‘long side of 
little creek, and some oak-land fer mast, and a few clearin’s, vou’ve 
got as good a thing as there is in the state of Californy.” 

Then the narrator changed his position, laughing. 

“He, he! That makes me think of Sall. Sall, she’s pretty bright 
for an Indian. Most of the squaws ’round here are up to date 
they’ve been down to the towns and learned white folk’s way. 

“Dress? Why, that Sall she could cinch up her waist, and lace 
up a high-heeled shoe with any girl in Round Valley. She went 
down to Wheatville for six months, and when she come back te 
live on her quarter she was clipper, vou bet. She had a red silk 
waist, and a hat as big as a cart-wheel. 

‘“Sall’s quarter was a prize—lots of cleared land, three trout-holes, 
and a meadow, and a deer-lick, and plenty of wild hogs. 

“Sall “lowed she'd have a cahin, and she went to packin’ shakes 
down the trail with that red silk waist on. There was a handsome 
young buck, called Straight Tom, that helped her 

“’Bout that time old Si Teevers come ’round here looking for 
pasture for a lot of cattle he'd brought up from the big valley 
He saw that quarter-section and he saw Sall. You see an Indian 
woman can't deed her land to a man even if he marries her—that’s 
law—but he can marry her and use it, and she can take a cussin’ 
for her pay. 

“Old Si, he paid her for a month’s rent for his thirty head of 


cattle, and then he hauled up some furniture for that cabin. Sall, 
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she was out pickin’ hazel-nuts and huckleberries with Straight 
Tom half the time, and looking as saucy as a chipmunk. 

“T says to Sall, says I, ‘Why don’t you marry Tom and keep 
white men off your land?’ 

“Well, she rolled her beady eves and laughed, and said, *] 
have cattle.’ 

“The next I heard, she went down to Wheatville with Si, and 
they was married. I guess for a while Sall thought she'd s 
pretty rich. Teevers was supplyin’ the lumber camps with meat 
and things was lively. 

“Well, as I said, Sall was up to date. She kept her house neat ; 
they had several rooms and a room for travelers, and we used t 
call it ‘Sall’s hotel.’ 

“But an Indian’s house is always a campoodie—you can’t mak: 
nothin’ else out of it, if there’s plenty to eat around—and Sall had 
her cousins and friends all she wanted. 

“IT don’t know how you're going to be mean to an Indian woma 
that never answers back, but Si was. She missed them new red 
dresses she used to have so many of, and he wouldn't let her go 
to the coast fishin’ with her tribe, which was hard lines for her. 

“Si got to gambling down to Big Mills, and one night he lost his 
whole pile. There was some debts out, and he come bilin’ hom: 
horseback next morning to save them cattle on Sall’s ranch. He 
sold his stock to his wife, gave her a bill of sale for them, and | 
witnessed it—the safest deed a man can give his wife or anybody 
else. He told her that that would pay her for the use of the ranch 
and she said as quick as a flash: 

“*Not much pay, Si Teevers!’ 

“Lord! he expected to burn that bill of sale in two or three 
days, and he went off on a trip to get some money to pay on them 
debts. 

“That night, about midnight, I heard a stamping throu: 
brush by my cabin, and I raised up and listened a minute, and | 
says, “The devil’s to pay!’ 

“T peeked out in the moonlight, and sure enough, there was 
Straight Tom and Sall, riding Indian ponies, and driving them 
thirty head of cattle. 

“Now it wasn't none of my business. Teevers had gone south 
and they was going north, and I didn’t want to kill my horse trying 
to ketch Teevers, so I crawled into bed: it was kinder chilly, and 
I didn’t want to catch no rheumatiz. 

“Teevers, he didn’t get back for several days, and then he coms 
tearin’ up to my cabin wantin’ to know where Sall was, and if I'd 
seen them blamed cattle. 

“Some days I’m deef, and I can’t hear nothin’, and aftet 
had yelled at me a while he went off to the Indian rancherie and 
lost two days that way. 

“When he got back everybody in the country knew what had 
happened. Sall and Tom had sold the cattle in Yreka, and had 
gone to Oregon. 


“ 


rh the 


} } 


“Teevers couldn't do nothin’ but swear, and he did that up in first- 
rate style. He couldn't touch the land, you see, so he hauled his 
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furniture down to the big valley, and got his divorce in short order, 
and a fool white woman married him. 
Sall and Tom come back, and had a white wedding. 
‘She’s a good cook, Sall is, and the other day I| says to her 
ll, you’re pretty cute—you got the cattle and Tom, too!’ 

“Then she rolled her eves and says, “Yes, all same white woman's 
way.” 

“Sall, she’s civilized, and the Indians are the aristocracy ‘round 
here.” 

Florin. Sacramento Co., Cal 
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THE NAVAJO’S WOOING 
By HARRISON CONRARD 
HE winds of the sun am I, 
j And breath of the moon art thou 
I gather the clouds in the sky, 
Thou sweepest them back to the brow 
Of the mountain, where melted are they 
By the delicate joy of thy breath; 
And they hide in the passes away 
Lest | summon their spirits to death 


The pine on the mountain am [, 

And the grass at my feet are thou 

I pierce the cloud in the sky 

\nd its opals drop soft on thv brow: 

[ sift down a blanket of snow 

\nd drive off the spirits of cold: 

(And the chiefs of the sun dare not throw 
Their shafts through my mantle’s deep fold. 


Come thou to my lodge, and thy smik 

Will burn up its desolate gray; 

For afraid are the sun-spirits while 

The moon-spirit stayeth away. 

\nd the sun and the cloud-dripping pine 

Shall gladden the moon and the grass; 

And my snow and my rain shall be thine. 

And the sheaves of the mists as thev pass 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
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THE RAVEN OF CAPISTRANO 

A True Wonder Tale 

By CONSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS 
CHAPTER XIIL. 

OSE’ Jose,” called another voice broken by grvans, and 
the sound of it brought the boy back in spirit to the 
cave of Ma-lah-a, and sent him hurrving forth into 
the dawn. 
—sS “Where are you, my father?” he cried, groping his 
way through the tangle of rock-strewn chaparral. 

“Here, to the left. Ah, raise me carefully. No. You cannot 
do it. Call the men. My thigh bone is shattered by the fall. There, 
Patience. All will be well.” 

So spoke Ramon in the anguish of his hurt, trying to smile as 
José bent above him. 

He had fallen in the darkness of the early morning, while attempt 
ing to mount the trail with a message for the boy 

The men came hurrying, and they carried the old man to the 
house of José’s mother, which offered better shelter than his own 
They made a bed of mattresses and pillows on the floor, and laid 
him tenderly upon it. The best in the house was none too good now 
for the use of him who had lain upon the hard earth scantily covered 
through the cold winter nights. 

“Will he die?” asked José, and the old man heard the whisper 

“Yes, my son, I shall die; but whether it will be tonight or not 
| cannot tell until I have asked the Power. Then [ shall know. The 
end comes as I said it would. I die, and the past dies with me.” 

The women's wailing rose within the house. Relatives hastil: 
summoned, the ew special friends who had loved him, the old men 
who were his only followers, these gathered about the bedside and 
watched by turns day and night. For he lingered in his pain through 
three long weeks, and it seemed to José that for a lifetime of sorrow 
he had sat by Ramon’s bedside, listening to his groans, holding his 
hand, and smoothing his pillow. 

On the second day, imagining that death was near, the old chiet 
said: “Call all my people about me. | wish them to hear my last 





words.” 

A messenger was sent in haste; and soon, over the fields, a wo 
man or a child, a young man or an old one might be seen wending 
their way to the little house on the mountain side. Few responded 
to the call. Many were busy; some were at a distance; others felt 
that they had too much neglected the old man in life to show any 
feeling for his death. 

If Ramon noticed the defection of the people, he gave no sign. 
Propped up by pillows, he sat and spoke with the authority of olden 
times, emphasizing his words with the little boyish toss of his head 
just as he used to do, employing eloquence, humor, pathos like the 
born orator that he was, forgetting his pain in the effort to impress 
upon a heedless age the message he had to leave behind him. This 
chiefly concerned the future of his tribe, henceforth without a leader. 
heirs of a past that was dead and a future that must lead them along 
the white-man’s road. 
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Many wept as they heard him. José sobbed as loudly as the 
women, unashamed of his tears. ~ 

The old man, feeling for his hand, concluded with an affectionate 
address to the boy. 

“My eyes are clouded with pain,” he said. “All is white and 
dazzling before them; but I feel your hand. Farewell, my good 
child. You have obeyed all my words, and the words of the mighty 
you have heard in your dreams. It may be that they will still guide 
you when | am gone; or it may be that you, too, will walk only in the 
white-man’s road. But all roads lead to one end. I shall meet you 
again in the place of the Sky Spirit.” 

The last words were whispered as José bent near. 

One night the priest came to administer extreme unction to the 
dying man. He was a young missionary with a face like a saint, and 
the flame of an unselfish zeal burned in his eyes. An old Indian 
dying in a hut was as precious in his judgment as the rich man in 
a palace. Each was a soul to be saved. 

The Northern Cross, close to its setting in the western sky, hung 
above the little Indian chapel as if visibly placed in the heavens to 
repeat the symbol upreared upon the altar, before which the young 
priest knelt alone to consecrate the elements which he must admin- 
ister before the departing spirit might find peace. 

The night air was chill with frost. The priest, fasting, had ridden 
sixty miles in haste over the mountains. His physical being was 
faint; but he was full of rejoicing that he had found the long neg- 
lected child of the Church still living and in condition to receive the 
holy mysteries. 

“He has confessed me,” whispered Ramon to Dolores. “I was 
too weak to mention or remember many sins; but the padre re- 
minded me, and was content that I should answer yes and no.” 

“Pobrecito,” murmured Dolores. “You have fewer sins than 
most of us to answer for.” 

When the sacrament was administered and extreme unction had 
been given, the reflection of a wonderful peace shone upon the face of 
the old man. The sorrows and sufferings of ninety years were at an 
end. The world of spirits was opening before him. He had been 
faithful to his trust; and he now felt satisfaction in accepting the 
authority of another, a greater chief than he, the administrator of a 
more perfect ceremonial. The promised joy had already entered the 
soul of him who had done what he could. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The silvery tolling of the chapel bell at sunset announced to all 
that the brave old chief had departed. Susanna’s grief was all for 
José. 

“How unhappy he will be,” she thought. “I wish I might meet 
him and comfort him ;” and with this in mind through all her dreams, 
she rose early, dressed hurriedly, and went out into the chill morn- 
ing to seek her friend. She knew that the boy would be early around ; 
and, guided by sympathy, she soon discovered him lying on the 
grass near the winnowing-field, with his hat pulled over his eyes. It 
was a sheltered spot where the sunshine would first drive the frost 
from the air. 
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Susanna sat down on the grass beside him, and kept silence re- 
specting his sorrow. 

“What do you want?” he asked, turning his tear-stained fac 
upon her. “I came here to be alone.” 

“But you are always alone. I hoped I might comfort you,” she 
answered. 

“Now, indeed, I shall be always alone,” he cried in an outburst 
of grief. “My only friend is gone, the best, the noblest, the most 
unselfish of men. Do you know, Susanna, that all through his 
terrible pain he never uttered one word of complaint. He was 
thinking always of others and never of himself. He was afraid | 
should be tired or sick from watching, and he wished my mother 
to take more rest. And he was so grateful for all that was done 
for him, never feeling any bitterness for all that had been left undone 
these many years.” 

“He was a good man,” said Susanna. 

“And it was on my account that he met his death,” sobbed Jose. 
“He told me little by little when his voice was so weak that every 
word was a pain. He overheard Jo Williams threaten to surprise 
me and take me by force to the white man who had offered him the 
reward, pretending that he knew nothing of the letter from Washing- 
ton, and hoping to receive the white man’s money before any one 
else should should tell it. So Ramon climbed the mountain to warn 
me of the danger; and in the darkness he missed the trail and walked 
directly off the cliff. He had lain there an hour when | found him. 
So I was the cause of his death.” 

“Do not say that,” urged Susanna, consolingly. “Jo Williams 
was the cause of it, and everything happens that way. There is 
always an ‘if’ to be said. But if we try to do right, we are not to 
blame.” 

“IT have not told you the chief reason for my unhappiness,” said 
Jose. 

“Tell me now,” begged Susanna. 

“T am not sure that I can trust you. Girls are always tattling.” 

“T promise not to tell,” said Susanna earnestly. 

“Perhaps some day I may trust you, but not today,” he answered. 
“Do you know the story of the spring behind the cemetery?” 

“No, I do not know that,” she replied. 

“Of course not. You care only for the new stories.” 

“No, no, José, you do not know my heart,” she said. “I am 
changed since | have discovered how much you love the old days. 
[ will ask all the old people to tell me stories and to teach me songs. 
The women can sing the songs, too.” 

“Yes, but the stories and songs can not be taught outside the 
family line, and you have no family. No one knows who your 
mother’s father was.” 

Susanna hung her head in sorrow. “Perhaps the raven will 
teach me, too,” she said. 

“T think the raven is dead,” said José sadly. ‘And it was through 
the talk of the women that you heard the words that the rock spoke 
to me. You see they must always be telling things. As for the 
story of the spring behind the cemetery, I can tell you as much 
as that. A man once went down into the world below, where he 
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had strange adventures too long to relate. When he wanted to go 
home. those people below agreed to his wislies om con lition that 
he should promise never to tell a living soul where he had been; 
for if he should do so, a rattlesnake would bite him and he would 
cie. So he promised faithfully to tell nothing. but when his wife 
begged him day and night with tears and coaxing to tell her the 
secret, he consented. Then he went out of his door, and a snake 
bit him and he died. ‘They burned the body and buried the ashes 
there behind the cemetery, and a spring burst out of th ground 
where it had never been before. That is the spring we see today 

and you may have noticed that pieces of charcoal are always rising 
where the water bubbles up.” 

“That is wonderful,” sighed Susanna. “How many beautiiul 
things you know. You are indeed a great hechicero.” 

“But that is my sorrow,” cried the boy, surprised by her sympathy 
into a burst of confidence. “IT am no longer an hechicero. Last 
night I could not remain in the house given up to the dead, so I went 
to the cave at Ma-lah-a, and smoked the sacred pipe as I used to 
do. Always at other times my spirit went into the wonder world. 
and met the heroes of the dead, and received instruction in the 
ceremonies, and heard the songs and danced in the dances. And 
Ash-wut, the Eagle, told me the secrets that no living man knows 
He taught me the meaning of death, and the reason for all that 
happens. When | awoke, I could not remember this. So it was 
more important than ever before that I should go once more into 
the spirit world. I wanted to know this secret; oh, how [ longed 
to remember it, now that Ramon is dead. And I made the invoca 
tion, sending my thoughts to the Milky Way, the Sky Spirit. Then 
| slept ; and nothing happened.” 


Susanna sighed. “Another time you will do better,” she ven 
tured. 

“No, never again,” he said sadly. “I slept just as any ordinary 
man does; and | dreamed a silly, ordinary dream. | dreamed of 


vou, Susanna.” 

The satisfaction that filled Susanna’s soul at these words shon 
in her eyes; and the boy, watching her, surprised the look. 

‘Now | am sorry I told you anything,” he cried. “You are glad 
for yourself, but you cannot understand my griet. The loss of the 
wonder world is harder to bear than the loss of Ramon. Everything 
now is dull, common and ugly. It is the white man’s world, and 
| shall have to walk the white man’s road with the rest.” 

He rose, drew his hat over his forehead to conceal his tearful 
eves; and left Susanna sitting alone and sorrowful under the weight 
of his rebuke. 

The old chief's funeral was as brave in pomp as love hindered by 
poverty could make it. The rude coffin of pine boards, covered with 
white cotton cloth and adorned with lace and ribbon, was so covered 
and loaded with flowers that it seemed decked for a festival of joy 
rather than sorrow. 

They laid him in the poor little cemetery, where a wooden cross 
marked each heap of dry, sun-baked earth; and on his cross was 
inscribed his name with his title, “The Chief.” 

The white neighbors who gave the flowers from their gardens paid 
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a further tribute by their presence, and spoke regretfully of the poor 
old man who was gone. Then time softened and obliterated the mem 
ory of him, as the winter rains washed down the heaped-up adobe 
clay above his grave. 

To José’s loyal thought he remained a daily presence, and the 
boy's life was still shaped in obedience to what had been the old 
chief’s wishes. 

To repay Susanna’s loan he worked early and late, joining a gang 
of day laborers employed to change the grade of the mountain road 
It was work that made the back ache and the head swim. After 
hours of it, when evening brought release, José lay like a log in 
heavy, dreamless sleep till daylight called him to be up and doing, 

Since the foreman urged haste, no rest was taken even on Sunday ; 
and the change of habit and locality made a definite break in the 
order of his life. The contact with rude careless men, who had 
no thoughts beyond their daily living, diverted the current of his 
ideas, and made the gap between the old and the new less evident 
to him. For the month during which he must endure the toil and 
stress, he laid aside his fancies and was content to be a clod with 
the rest. 

It never occurred to him to seek the casy release from debt which 
the sale of one crystal of the hundreds buried in his hidden mine 
would offer. But he felt satisfaction in the thought that each dollar 
represented a day of toil, justifying his manhood for being debtor 
to a girl. For it was as a man that he returned to his home. Toil 
and hardship had worked an outer change, sorrow and disillusion 
ment an inner. 

His mother exclaimed at the sight of him, “Hijo mio. how vou 
have grown!” and the toddling baby shrieked in shy alarm as if at 
the sight of a stranger. 

“IT suppose so,” replied José. “I feel years older—as old as my 
grandmother, in fact.” 

“How is that?” she asked, while the others langhed 

“Because only the very old regret, their childhood, and | griev: 
for the loss of mine. It is as if | had lost some very precious thing 
and there is nothing in all the world that can make me happy again.’ 

“Well, where are you going now >" asked his mother. “You hardh 
ate the rabbit meat. I thought it would be such a treat, meat for 
dinner.” 

“It is good,” he answered, “but I do not feel like eating. | must 
carry Susanna her money.” 

“Return soon, then,” said his mother. “I have had no son for 
three months or more. Now | want you to be mine again.” 

I shall always be vours.” he answered: and he slowly descended 


the hill. 
CHAPTER XV 

The air was bracing. The highest mountain had put on a cap 
of snow, but green was beginning to show in the valleys, and the 
trees were full of sap. One day of warm wind would set their buds 
to swelling. Winter in Southern California is only a long spring 
time. The hot, dry summer is Nature’s season for sleep. 

\ brown chipmunk darted across the path. “Hi, Wiskum, my 
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brother,” called José, but there was no answer, and he expected none. 
He sighed deeply, and was still lost in sad reflections when he reached 
Susanna’s home. 

The door was set wide open, the house empty. The adobe floor 
was swept clean, the rude bed neatly made and covered with a patch- 
work quilt. There was a red cover on the table, calico curtains at 
the windows and a clock on the wall. This was luxury for an Indian 
home. 

Susanna was at the spring so he decided after a quick survey of 
the footprints near the house; and he went to meet her in the hollow. 

She came singing through the willow thicket, a heavy watet-pail 
in each hand, her gingham dress revealing a beautifully rounded 
figure, her fine, dark eyes beaming in a smile—eyes as deep and 
translucent as sunlit pools. They were part of her inheritance from 
some unknown Spanish ancestor. Susanna’s descent was not, like 
José’s, unmixed and direct from the times of myth and legend. 

José ran to her and took one of the pails she carried. She re- 
sisted his offer to load himself with both. 

“How changed you are,” he cried. 

“It is you who have grown so big.” said Susanna smiling. She 
looked so sweetly kind that José’s sad heart was comforted. 

“But I would hardly have known you,” he insisted. ‘You are no 
longer the little girl who scatched her hands on the briers to bring 
me messages when I was hiding in Wash-tub Canon. I said then 
that a short time would turn you into a woman.” 

“T suppose I must be a woman now,” she replied with a coquettish 
shyness “since I have received an offer of marriage.” 

“From whom?” cried José. 

‘“‘Reymundo wishes me to be his wife,” said Susanna, casting down 
her eyes until her long dark lashes almost touched her cheeks. 

José’s heart seemed to stand still. In an instant he realized some- 
thing which he had never known before. 

“Susanna,” he entreated. “You are never to be the wife of any 
one but myself.” 

She shot him a kindling glance. It was vain to attempt disguise 
when joy so completely filled her heart, but she struggled maiden 
wise for dignity. ‘You may ask my mother for me,” she said. “Rey- 
mundo has already done so.” . 

“Reymundo shall answer for it to me,” said Jose. 

“But you have never said you loved me,” she objected. “He tells 
me so a dozen times a day; and he plays the violin at night under 
my window.” 

“Come, let us go up on the mountain and sit under the pine tree 
where you came to offer me your company that day when the squirrel 
spoke to me,” he said. “I think you loved me then; and that is 
a good place for you to give your promise to me.” 

He was answering the voice of her heart, not the words with 
which she endeavored to disguise it; and love for him so ruled her 
soul that she had no choice but to follow him. é 

While they sat beneath the pine tree, Susanna said thoughtfully, 
“T wonder that you should choose this place, which must make you 
remember the dream world for which you grieve so sadly.” 


VT 
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That is one reason that I choose it—to 1 reconcile the pas 
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and present,” he replied. “Do you know why I so suddenly lost 
that wonder world, Susanna?” 

“Only that Ramon was dead, and the past died with him. as he 
said.” 

“Yes, that is true; but it might have lived again in me, if only | 
could have believed truly; but deep down in my heart there was 
always a little teasing voice of doubt. It was the voice of a girl 
with a wonderful smile and deep beautiful eyes like the shadowed 
pool in Wash-tub Cafion. That girl was you, Susanna; and it was 
because I loved vou always unknown to myself, that I could not be 
a true hechicero.”’ 

“Oh, then I am the one to blame for all that you have lost. How 
can you love me after that?” 

“T love you in spite of everything,” he said. “And love is the 
great wonder worker. In a day it has changed all my life. I was 
the man, the foolish boy rather, who declared this morning that | 
could never be happy again. And now there are no worlds to tell 
the joy I feel. You have taken away one wonder world; but you 
have given me another and a better one. It is just opening before 
us. Shall we enter it, querida mia?” 

The girl, smiling happily, placed her hand in his and they went 
down the trail together. 

“Tt will be necessary even in our wonder world to think of money,” 
said José one day. “You do not wish to grind pinole, Susanna; and 
the we-weesh, when you make it, is always watery. We must live as 
white people do. We must have a nice little house.” 

“With lace curtains at the windows,” suggested Susanna raptur 
ously. “That is my great wish.” 

“You shall have it,’ he promised. “Mr. Drew has come back, 
and he will hire me at a dollar a day to be his guide. If he should 
discover a good mine, if it turned out ‘to be very, very rich, he 
might some day let me be the superintendent of it.” 

“If” suggested Susanna doubtfully. 

“Trust me,” said José gaily, “and I will yet show you some 
wonders in our wonder world.” 

Elmer Drew had returned from a fruitless search for the sort of 
employment which would enable Lucia to live in the locality best 
suited to her mother’s health. 

“T can find plenty to do in the smaller cities,” he told her, “but 
here in the mountains there is nothing but cattle raising and mining 
Now as to mining—” 

“Shall we try again today, Mr. Drew?” asked José opportunely, 
as he stood with hat in hand addressing his friend while his eyes 
were fixed on Lucia. “She is very beautiful,” he was thinking, 
“and yet I wonder why I should have felt so very sad when I thought 
[ might never see her again. Those days were very long ago.” 

Elmer agreed to undertake one more expedition in search of the 
mine; and with canteen and knapsack the two started to climb the 
trail. 

“It will be an all-day tramp, if you go where | plan,” José had 
said.. “It is a climb for mountain sheep.” 

“Why choose such a place? A mine would be useless where it 


could not be easily reached.” 
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“A road could be built by clearing off the chaparral,” was the 
reply. “The mountain rises by a ridge from the foothills on a natural 
grade; but now all is manzanita and greasewood as high as your 
head. The only open way is up the face of the cliff.” 

“What makes you decide on attempting it?” 

“IT have been there before,” answered José, smiling. “Only wait 
and see.” 

When, some hours later Elmer sank breathless on the small plat 
cau which crowned the brow of the ridge, José expatiated upon the 
indications which had originally led him to the spot. 

“You are quite right,” said klmer. “It does look promising. 

He worked awhile with hammer and drill, becoming all the time 
more eagerly attentive, hopeful and alert. 

“Time passes,” said José, measuring at a glance the sun’s decline 
“If you have found enough to satisfy you that it is best to do so, why 
not locate the claim. It is beyond the reservation lines. No one 
has ever filed upon it.” 

“TI believe I will do so,” said Elmer. “It can do no harm.” 

“Then it is your mine, you have chosen it,” said José. “And now 
| will show you something.” 

He drew forth a pick-axe from a pile of rocks, dug vigorously 
for awhile in the loosened earth, and disclosed to Elmer's wondering 
gaze a heap of glittering crystals. 

“[ worked here for a couple of weeks,” he explained. “I found 
a pocket and opened it, and then | buried the stones again.” 

Elmer’s delight knew no bounds. “But it is your mine,” he said. 
“Why do you give it up to me.” 

It was impossible for José to explain the mingling of casuistry 
and good sense which had led him to the conclusion that, the mine 
once claimed by a white man, he was free from conscientious scruples 
as to the disposal of the gems, and might even make a living indirectly) 
by their sale. He gave only the more evident explanation to his 
friend, when he replied: “I am an Indian, and no one will trust 
me with money enough to open the mine. | do not know enough 
about figures to manage it; white men would cheat me. But if it 
is yours, you might hire me to dig for you; and some day, if | study 
hard and learn enough, and if the mine proves very, very rich, vou 
might make me superintendent of it.” 

“My hand upon it.” said Elmer Drew. “If it is all like this it 
will indeed prove very rich; and, in any case, you shall have all 
| can give you by way of reward for your cleverness and persever 
ance, your skill and generosity.” 

Praise was sweet to José, and the future was opening fairly 
before him. 

“IT can not tell you what this stroke of good fortune means to me,” 
said Elmer, with emotion. “I can marry and have a home in the 
only place I should have chosen.” 

“That is why | showed you the mine,” said José calmly. “Miss 
\llen was my teacher. She was kind to me. I, too, shall marry when 
! have enough money to build a frame house with lace curtains af 
the windows. Susanna wishes that above all.” 

Elmer laughed gaily. 

“Your hand again, brother,” he said. “White skin or brown skin, 
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all is one in love. Let us hurry back before the dark catches us, and 
tell the good news to those who will be glad to hear it.” 

So each one told his story in his own way that evening, and the 
world was a pleasant place, and good to live in. No one remembered 
the dead past, the future dawned so bright with promise. 

“There is one thing the white man has taught me which I think 
good, Susanna,’ remarked José, while the two lingered for farewell 
under the canopy of the great live oak through which stray moon 
beams filtered upon them. 

“What is that?” she asked. 

“It is part of the sign language which he uses to explain his heart 


to the girl he loves—like this,” said José. And, bending .he kissed 
her shyly, reverently upon the lips. 
Tue Exp 


Waterbury, Ct 


A HOPI PASTORAL 
By HARRISON CONRARD 
“4. 1N the melons and you on the steep 
4 Of the half-barren mesa-slope, trailing your sheep, 
Why tarry so long, 
And what is your song 
Whose sweets to my ear from the brown mesa creep? 
*Lo’-lomai! 
*Lo’-lomai! 
Maid in the melons, 
Your dark, glossy hair, 
Of its arches grown weary, 
Qn your brown shoulders bare 
Is vearning to fall, like the sweet summer rain 
On the warm, glowing sands of the desolate plain!” 


| in the melons and you on the steep, 

While your love-hallowed notes from the brown mesa leap, 

Hark to my song, 

\s you loiter along 

Far in the wake of vour faint-lowing sheep 

‘“Lo’-lomai! 

“Lo’-lomai! 

Youth on the mesa, 

Allured by your prayer, 

Unwound from its arches, 

My dark, flowing hair 

O’er my shoulders has dropped, like the slant summer rain 

That drenches the sands of the broad desert plain!” 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
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The mild and inadequate remarks about Deformed Spelling in the 
October Den seem to have received the glad ear on many sides. This 
is no particular indication that they were correct; but it is always 
gratifying to know that there are patriots ready to take arms in de- 
fense of our threatened liberties. Not that we are very much Threat- 
ened by the theorists who ask us to boggle the language in a way for 
which we would spank our children; but it is evident enough that 
in case of a real invasion we should be able to muster force to repel it. 

First of all comes the most serious champion of Deform—and 
while the most serious, he has a better sense of humor than most of 
the rest. That has always been one of the finest things of one of 
the finest natures in American literature—his freedom from little- 


ness, 





October 24, 1907 
Dear Lummis: 

Well roared, Lion! And yet no bones are broken on either side. 

I'd like to have two or three more copies of the October Out West—and 
Brentano hasn’t any. Could you send them to me? I'll remit the needful 
stamps. Yours ever, 
(Signed) BranpeR MATTHEWS. 

To my friendly Demetrius I can only answer “Well run, Thisbe.” 
And again I am glad to note Matthews’s fine appreciation that his 
crusade is a Mid-Summer Night’s Dream. “And then came Pyra- 


mus.” 


With reference to the doubt I expressed whether David Starr 
Jordan hadn't been in California too long to go the full length of this 
academic folly, he is himself the best witness: 

“Referring to the spelling folks, I may say that the first collection of 
three hundred words was published by a local committee without consulting 
the members of the Board. In view of this fact, I resigned from the Board, 
but accepted membership again after the arrangement had been agreed upon 
that nothing should be issued as coming from the Board that had not the 
positive consent of two-thirds of its members. 

“T suppose that ‘thru’ and ‘pur’ will be abandoned when the Board gets at 
them. It looks to me like this: The silent ‘u’ in ‘honour’ and ‘favour’ and 
the like is omitted because American scholars have agreed not to use them 
There is room for the same process to be carried a good deal further, and 
this without mutilating or deforming any words, which have no fault except 
having too many letters. 

“The Board as now constituted contains very many of the best linguists 
of England, America, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, and I think that 
it is worth while to stay with them, as whatever they recommend is likely 
to be worthy of consideration, and as this is but a continuance of the natural 
process by which, in America, we have escaped from ‘gaol.’ 

“*Purr’ and ‘burr’ need the two r’s to express their feeling, and ‘thru’ is 


enough to fatigue a polliwog.” 
(Signed) Davip Starr Jordan. 
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The Lion bows his diminished head. He tried to grow! a little at 
the Deformed spellers! But his worst growl was mere aphasia com 
pared to Dr. Jordan’s classic sentence which really fits those mem- 
bers of the “Deformers” that the Lion objects to—that “these things 
fatigue a polliwog.” 

It is to congratulate that Dr. Jordan has gone back to the Board, 
which evidently needs heavy weights. He is a big force for sanity 
wherever he is—and God knows he is needed among these dreamers 

\ valued editor in Chicago writes: 


“Your delightful roast of those would-be reformers and improvers. It was 
so good that I read it over twice here; then took it home and read choice 
extracts therefrom to the family by the evening lamp. Your graceful refer 
ence to the ‘sweet reasonableness’ of the Spanish Academy I am also per 
sonally grateful for. It has always seemed to me that their “This is in good 
taste’ and ‘That is not’ are founded on sound logic and real erudition.” 


\ Harvard man taking a post-graduate course in Arizona writes: 


“My Dear Lummis: 

The October number of Out West has just arrived. It came last evening, 
to be exact—and venturing into the Lion’s Den, where Mr. Matthews feared 
to tread—I found something which gave me such joy that I felt I must tell 
you of it. It is great, oh, great! that answer to the ‘open letter’ on Deformed 
Spelling. I read it, and re-read it with so much enthusiasm that I wished for 
once I was a trust, that I also might found a board and spread your essay 
broadcast through the land. 

“T have read much for, and more against, Mr. Carnegie’s idiotic board; but 
nowhere have I found their follies so adequately stigmatized, so surely provei 
as in your article. . . You have rendered a great service to the Eng 
lish-speaking peoples, and the excellent civilization which they in their entirety 
express. 

“For myself, I want to thank you for the pleasure and the profit you have 
given. It is so good to see one’s own ideas set down incomparably in print.” 


From one of the fine old-timers of Southern California came the 
following scriptural message : 

“And -David put his hand in his bag, and took thence a stone, and slang it, 
and smote the Philistine in his forehead, and the stone sank into his fore 
head, and he fell upon his face to the earth.” 

“My Dear Lummis: 

“A thousand thanks for your ‘also open’ letter to Brander Matthews. It is 
great—good in every way. It is far and away the best thing I have read for 
many moons. Brander was right when he suspected something might happen 
to him if he ventured into the den of our own Royal King, and ‘stirred him 
up.’ Something did happen; ‘and they took up of the fragments that were 
left twelve baskets full.’” Very sincerely yours, 

D. FREEMAN 


\lso a voice from Santa Barbara: 


“Dear Mr. Lummis: 

“I thank you for your report on . . . but ] am more grateful for the 
keen enjoyment afforded me by the roar from the Lion’s Den against that ill- 
conceived, misshapen, grotesque heresy of a charlatan age—Deformed Spell 
ing. Sincerely yours, Jarrett T. RicHarps.” 
Chicago heard from: 


October 20, 1907 
“My Dear Lummis: 

“I rejoice that the Lion has not lost his roar. I had begun to fear—not 
that he had lost it, but that the readers of the magazine had. That Brander 
provoked that roar is in itself sufficient reason why he should have been 
born into the world. I am almost persuaded that a wise Providence ordered 
everything from the beginning of the world, and that B. M. and his letter 








were written mto the cast of characters and the scenario for the express pur- 
pose of giving the Lion an opportunity. If you ever get to heaven, I’m going 
to stir up a fight between Huxley and you—to watch which will be heaven, 
sure enough Sincerely yours, 

“FRANK C. Scott.” 


The Los Angeles Times takes a characteristic whack at the sub 
ject—diverting its big stick for a few moments from the heads of 
the walking delegates : 

\ SPELL OF THUNDER 


“Prof. Brander Matthews and Charles F. Lummis, our own ‘Lum,’ have 
taken each other by the hair on the subject of reformed, or deformed spell 


ing lhe pundit dogmatizes as a college professor does, must and can: 
while the Out West Lion roars from out his den as gently as ‘any sucking 
dove’ 

“Simmered down to a practical point, useful in everyday life it 


seems to The Times That the Los Angeles man of letters has the Eastern 
man on the run like a dry autumn leaf before a strong gale from Lake Michi 
gan sweeping down one of the broad avenues of the Windy City 

“The central idea of the reformed-deformed spelling of Prof. Matthews is 
phonetic. If is an appeal to the ear, not to the eye, not to the derivation of 
the word, not to the memory as fed in the spelling book. But men have al 
ways depended on their auricular nerves as their only guide in reducing the 
sounds of the vernacular to terms of the alphabet. From Chaucer, and back 
to that wonderful attempt to reduce the Hebrew Scriptures to early English 
rhythm, down to Shakespeare and to the printing of Samuel Johnson’s dic- 
tionary, the ear was the only guide which a pen-artist had in transferring his 
hurning words (or freezing as the case might be) to mar the virgin page 
lake ‘Canterbury Tales’ and count how many various ways the single word 
sudden’ is penned, if you wish to know how misleading a guide the longest 
or shortest ears of the ‘literary fellow’ may be. 

“As a matter of cold but important fact, the English tongue has been stead 
ily in process of real reformation in the spelling, pronouncing, discarding of 
words and coining of words, every day since Caedmon. Never before the 
present day of grace, and the advent on the linguistic stage of Prof. Matthews 
and the other spelling deformers has any of this useful and effective work 
heen done by committees of professional reformers —never was 
any of this work done ‘a purpose.” It was not done at ail. Like Topsy, it 
‘just growed,’ and thereby hangs a tale longer than that of the lion. By 
growing in this natural way the language was not ‘done’ in the process. 

Language is a living, almost sentient thing. It is like a tree, or rather a 
forest of trees, and grows out of the natural life of man, not made ‘a purpose’ 
like a watch or chest of drawers. No skillful tinker in word construction, 
be he Brander Matthews or other college professor, can take his ink pot and 
pen and make a language. He may make a jargon (witness ‘Esperanto’ ) 
But you cannot write Hamlet in ‘Pidgin English,’ or ‘Chinook.’ For Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton or Roosevelt to express himself, his language must 
pulsate with life. It is the production of centuries and of generations, not ot 
committees or reform spelling books 

‘Busy writers will not try to force the graft into premature development, 
which will result in a puny growth 

“Mr. Lummis refers in his answer to Prof. Matthews to the word sumac 
is it is spelled and pronounced. A learned professor once told his class that 
sugar was the only word in our language in which ‘s’ has the sound of ‘sh 
One of the boys in the class said: ‘Are you SURE, professor?’ ’ 


Mr. Samuel S. Knabenshue, American Consul at Belfast, Lreland, 
contributes a scholarly letter telling about reformation in the spell 
ing of Irish names. While picturesque and interesting information, 
and a good example of the way that orthography has been formed, 
it hardly affects the present discussion—which is as to the way we 
should spell English as we have her now. Almost every foreign word 
adopted into English spelling is an orthographical compromise : 
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“Brander Matthews's letter on reformed spelling, and the editorial rr 
joinder, in the Lion’s Den, must be the excuse for this letter. Probably you 
are unaware that the names of Irish places and persons have been reformed 
(or deformed, if you prefer) in spelling, by a process parallel to that Mr 
Matthews advocates his came about in the following way These name 
are all of Goelic origin, and were given long before the English occupancy 
of Ireland. The English new-comers were ignorant of Gaelic, and, of course 
were ignorant of their proper spelling. So they spelled them in English let 


ters, following the rules of English orthography That is, the Gaelic (Irish) 
pronunciation was preserved, except in case of a sound with is not found 1 
English—the final guttural gh in lough, for instance (To hear this sound 


get a German to pronounce the exclamation ‘Ach!) The spelling only was 
changed. 
“Gaelic spelling is rendered complex by aspiration, by eclipsis, and by ve 


redundancy. In certain instances, the sounds of some consonants are aspired 
that is, instead of the breath being stopped, it becomes a_ sibilanc: Phat 
is indicated by placing a dot over the aspirated letter, or by placing h after 


Some of the nine consonants which may be aspirated change their sounds 
while others lose them entirely. Eight consonants may be eclipsed: that is, » 
certain cases, another letter is prefixed, which is sounded, while the eclipsed 
etter is silenced. A few examples will make these clear: 

“Murphy is spelled Murchadha in Gaelic; the c is aspirated, and (in this 
case) takes the sound of ph; the d is aspirated, and becomes silent. Hence 
\lurphy represents the Gaelic pronunciation. Murray is the English spelling 
ind correct pronunciation of Muireadhaigh; Casey of Cathasaigh; Corrigan 
of Corraigain; Bryan of Briain—the last two names illustrating the redundant 
use of Gaelic vowels. Hanna, in Gaelic, is spelled OhAnnaidh, the O bein: 
dropped. The h is put in between the O and the A to avoid their coalescence 
but the A still remains a capital letter. (Let the compositor be careful to get 
it ‘O’hAnnaidh..’ 

“The Gaelic word poll means a hole or pool. Gort-na-bpoll (the field of 
the hole) is pronounced Gortnabool, the p being eclipsed by b, and silenced 
Cnoc-na-geoilleah (the hill of the grouse) is pronounced Knocknagully, th 
¢ being eclipsed by g; Baile-an-tsagart (the town of the priest) is pronounced 
Ballvantaggart, s being eclipsed by t This name is further corrupted to 
Ballintaggart. 

“It will be seen that the result is to shorten the spelling of Irish names 
Thus, the district around Belfast was anciently inhabited by a clan or sub 
tribe of the O'Neils, called Clannaboy. The Gaelic is: Clann, a tribe; Aedha 
of Hugh; buidhe, yellow—the clan of yellow Hugh (O'Neill), so designated 
from the color of his hair. It is quite a shortening from Clann-aedha-buidh« 
to Clannaboy, but the latter exactly represents the pronunciation of the forme: 

“County Tyrone was formerly Tir-Eoghan. Tir means land; Eoghan, 
Owen, a man’s name Tyrone reproduces its pronunciation—Tir-Owen 
slightly shortened. Ballylusky is the exact pronunciation of Baile-loisgothe, 
‘burnt town.’ Dufferin, the name of a barony near this city, well represents 
the sound of dubh-thrian, the black third, which refers to the color of th 
soil. 

“In fact, the great majority of the Irish personal and place-names have 
had their spelling revolutionized and shortened, while the pronunciation has 
been pretty accurately preserved. This letter is offered as a contribution to 
the discussion of spelling reform, with the fervent hope that the Lion’s jaws 
will not snap together over the head of 

“Yours very truly, 
(Signed) “S. S. KNABENSHUE 


A bright librarian in Washington contributes a paragraph with 
which the matter may well be left for the present. With Macaulay 
on our side, we rest the case: 


“I have enjoyed so much your reply to Brander Matthews on ‘Fonetik Re 
fawm.” I think you brought out their very weakest points—that they use the 
words to which we are all accustomed (honor, etc.) as ‘stalking horses’ to 
foist such abortions as ‘thru,’ ‘thoroly, etc., upon us. Matthews’s new book 
—otherwise so good—is made foolish and an insult to the eye every now and 
then by these words, and by ‘mist’ (not meaning a fog), ‘clast,” and so on 
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Moreover, as you point out, they will show their sincerity when they simplify 
their own names. I wonder if you have heard of the man Macaulay knew, 
who thought the last syllable of Christmas savored of Popery? He wished 
it to be changed to Christ-tide. His own name was Thomas Massey Massey; 
and Macaulay suggested that he begin his reform at home with Thotide 
lidey Tidey. Mr. Dewey is the only simplified speller that ever operated on 
his own name, I believe; and he didn’t stick to Dui very long.” 

And last but not least, since it opens a new vista of joy, comes a 
letter from Mr. Benjamin E. Smith, Editor of the Century Diction- 
ary, somewhat violently resenting the incompetent remarks made 
about his weight as a member of the Simplified Spelling Board; and 
stating : 

“You will, of course, give this answer as wide publicity as your 
attack.” 

I will try to. And then some. Under the same conditions that 
Mr. Matthews was broad enough to ask for in the beginning. A 
Remote Beast of the Field of Thought cannot afford to be rended by 
such wise superiors without some little chance to scratch back. Mr. 
Smith’s defense, and some rebuttal, shall have place as soon as pos- 
sible. 

* * * 

It is one of the great blessings which abound in life that none of 
us Know it All. If we did, we should lose what is unquestionably 
the greatest privilege of life; namely, to learn something every day. 
Therefore we cannot afford to laugh at what the other fellow does 
not know—at least, not to laugh in any invidious spirit. But of course 
the funniest jokes in the world are based on human blunders. 

Not long ago I had the task of giving an examination to a class 
of young women desirous to become trained librarians. All of them 
were high school graduates, and some of them had college educations. 
[ am very proud that four out of six passed a written examination of 
fifty-five questions, and an oral examination, which would have been 
fatal to two-thirds of any freshman class I ever knew in Harvard 
College. But there were some things that some of them didn’t know 
—chiefly those who didn’t get through. 

A couple of them characterized Sitting Bull as “a Chief who made 
the colonists much trouble.” One classed Mr. Bryan as a Republican 
candidate for President. Two felt sure that Robert Morris invented 
telegraphy. Andrew Johnson was listed as a “Confederate Com- 
mander in the Civil War.” One wrote that “Protestantism began 
about 1500 B. C.”; and another that Moses lived 500 B. C. One 
said Sir Wilfrid Laurier was poet laureate of England; and Xerxes 
was defined as a “great Greek.” One had The Aeneid written by 
Homer; and another had Homer written in Latin. Cadmus invented 
printing; and Cicero wrote the history of Rome; and Moses wrote 
the books of Chronicles and Ecclesiastes; and Scott wrote “Locks- 
ley Hall”—if we may believe two of these candidates. James G. 


‘ 


Blaine was “a famous Judge of the Supreme Court” and “one of 
the Presidents of the United States,” according to different author- 
ities in this examination. 

But all this is child’s play. I am sorry that I cannot print in red 
ink the veritable paper submitted by a candidate for a county teach- 
er’s certificate in Los Angeles county in August, 1907. Mr. Birney 
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Donnell, Vice-President of the Polytechnic High School, conducted 
the examination, and asked the candidates, among other things, to 
write a short essay on some easy subject, giving them several choices 
of topics. One choice was “Capital Punishment.”” And this is one of 
the papers, verbatim et literatim: 

“CAPITAL PUNISH MENT. 

“The question of capital punishment is one that has been before the edu- 
cators, and thinking people for years. 

“Is it right, or is it not right? That is the question that confronts us 
today. 

“The best educators think it is not right, except in extreme cases, where in 
the judgment of the teacher, nothing else will conquer the child; but first 
every other means, such as kindness, appealing to manhood, should be tried 

“If it becomes necessary that the child must be punished, by capital punish 
ment, great judgment should be used, and the amount of punishment admin 


istered. 
“Care should be taken not to strike the child on the hands or about the 


head. 
“The teacher should never administer capital punishment when he is angry, 
but be careful to have investigated the case before doing anything rash. 
“Do I think it right? Only in extreme cases, for it tends only to make the 
child dislike the teacher, and when other means will do never use capital 
punishment.” 


\ fine Westerner, who has written some of the best short stories 
that have come out of New Mexico in many years; a gentleman, a 
scholar, and a cowboy; with the tenderness and tact of a woman- 
and a head battle-mapped with six-shooter scars from holding his 
own in the lawless days of the frontier—writes me a line from his 
(let us hope temporary) exile in beautiful Western New York: 

“T have become sadly involved in a good deal of unpleasant noto- 
riety. I will disguise nothing from you. The mere fact is, during 
the recent prolonged drouth, I allowed myself, from pure innocence 
and unsophistication, to irrigate my garden. It has caused great 
excitement. ‘lo the aboriginal mind, this seems a species of blas 
phemy, a direct flying in the face of Providence. 1 should be in- 
dubitably chyrched, save for one thing. 

“T do uiew what to do. In vain I have pointed out that | 
have the only garden in these parts, and so far as I know, the only 
tomatoes, chili, and cucumbers in the State. This only aggravates 
a bad matter; on the principle, 1 suppose, that ‘the ereater the truth, 
the greater the libel.’ 

“My peace-loving instincts urge me to run away and escape the 
consequences of my hasty and ill-advised action. Yet, I would hate 
to have my children taunted with their father being a fugitive, and am 
almost persuaded to stay here and live it down. 

“Of all the absurd things I ever saw, for a writer to go West in 
search of material is the worst. Myself, I shall presently write you 
some ‘East from a Car-Window’ articles. 

“For instance, | was long puzzled to know why—WHY—corn, 
cracked corn, and cornmeal should each sell at exactly the same price 
here. Also why Graham flour sells for more than common old 
garden flour, when more Graham flour is made from less wheat 
with less work. Accordingly, having puzzled my brains for a solu- 
tion to no purpose, I went to a leading miller for information. It 
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is absurdly simple. | don’t see why I didn’t think of it. The reason 
is—they have ALWAYS done that way!” 


It would be hard to think of a more engaging prospect than a 
book on “The East from a Car-Window”™ by this positive and 


1S 
ho has the advan 


pointed gentleman who wields a sassy pen and w 
tage over Dickie Davis of a structural modesty. He would not use 
the geography as a blackboard across which to write his own smart 
ness; and, in fact, his “‘car-window”™ would be a very deliberate and 
painstaking observation. Let us trust that his neighbors will kee] 
him stirred up until he starts the tour! 

In this month of gentle memories—for it is colored throughout 
hy world-wide, if temporary, keeping of the spirit of the First 
Gentleman—when, for once in the year, we believe it is blessed to 
vive and receive, even if we cannot go the whole distance of the 
text, it will be well if we may remember those who most need the 
helpfulness of our annual thawing-out. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars will be spent in Southern Cali 
fornia this month in Christmas presents. Those who know what 
life is good for will spend “more than they can afford” to give 
pleasure to their children and their friends. Probably they will 
drop some coins in the box of the Salvation Army, and the littl 
glass boxes of the Orphan Asylums, and the hats of the beggars 

But away out of the desert edge of this our paradise there art 
some thousands of those First Americans, whose lands we enjo\ 
without having paid them. They are not here on the streets where 
we see their gauntness, their poverty, their need of human brother 
hood. But up in the mountains of the southern counties, where it 
is cold even in a Southern California winter, housed in poor shelters. 
half-clothed, ill-nourished, because despite their industry—and there 
are no more industrious people in California—they cannot raise 
adequate crops from the worthless soil to which they have been 
crowded and confined. 

It is proposed to send Christmas boxes to the Southern Califor 
nia Indians. The Sequoya League has taken charge of this matter 
and will receive and forward and properly apportion whatever of- 
ferings may be made. Neither corsets, nor discarded French hats. 
nor Paris gowns are needed. Overcoats, blankets, warm under 
clothing, calico (or any other cloth); common clothing for men. 
women, children, and toys for children, are the most desirable con- 
tributions. Candy for the youngsters is eminently desirable at 
Christmas time; but that can best be contributed as money—which 
will buy the sweets at the reservation without the trouble of freight- 
ing. 

This magazine and the bulletins of the Sequova League have fre- 
quently stated the sad conditions on these Southern California In- 
dian Reservations. The public has always been generous to help 
since it first began to learn through these sources of the need of 
help; and this is merely a reminder that now is a good time to re- 
member these neglected people again. 

Wells-Fargo & Co. have agreed—with a generosity characteristic 
of this “corporation with a soul,” and practiced by it for several 
vears—to attend to the transportation. The Sequoya League will 
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attend to the distribution. All packages must be under fifty pounds 
in weight. Unless of breakable articles, they would better be shipped 
in gunnysacks. An agent of the League will arrange for the gath- 
ering of such donations, if donors will advise Mr. Lummis, Chair 
man of the Executive Committee. 

The Fourth Bulletin of the League has been issued and will 


be sent on application, 
Cuas. F. Luxots. 


THE BROWN MOTHER’S LULLABY 
By HARRISON CONRARD 


NDER the low mesquite, 

Smah! smah! my sweet! 

Hear the laugh of the little ha 

As it runs away from the big enyah. 

When the yahmosee and the white ellah 

Have come up behind the great red face, 

Hanne, thy father, will come, my sweet, 

With quail from the thicket and deer from the chase 
Under the low mesquite. 

Smah! smah! my sweet! 


Under the low mesquite, 
Smah! smah! my sweet! 
Little brown antelope, have not a fear 
The growling mawhata will not find you here : 
He is up on the peaks in the pakah, my dear. 
When out in the trail creeps the long alonee, 
Hanne, thy father, will come, my sweet, 
With rabbit and turkey for you and for me 
Under the low mesquite, 
Smahé smah! mv sweet! 

Flagstaff, Arizona 
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